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The Honourable John C. Snobelen 
Minister of Education and Training 
Mowat Block, 22nd Floor 

900 Bay St 

Toronto ON M7A 1L2 


Dear Minister: 


It is with a feeling of excitement about the potential prior learning assessment (PLA) has for Ontario’s 
colleges of applied arts and technology that the Pnor Learning Assessment Advisory and Coordinating 
Group submits to you its annual report for 1993/94. 


The previous academic year has seen a tremendous increase in the emphasis placed on PLA in the college 
system, and on ensuring that assessment and accreditation methods are fair and equitable. The various 
activities related to these outcomes are documented in this report. 


In 1993/94, a solid foundation for PLA practitioner training was laid, and colleges began developing and 
testing their policies and practices related to PLA. However, significant issues remain to be resolved in the 
coming months to resume successful implementation of PLA within the college system. 


The PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group believes that 1994/95 will see an increase in the numbers 
of adult leamers seeking the benefits of prior learning assessment in Ontario’s colleges. 


Meanwhile, we wish to thank all those who have dedicated their time and expertise to the development 
of this initiative. 


Sincerely, 

Wesley Romulus Richard Johnston 

Chair Chair 
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Background to the PLA Initiative 


The Minister’s announcement that a system of 
pnor learning assessment (PLA)! would be imple- 
mented by the Ontario government (see Appendix 
2) was the culmination of comprehensive research 
and consultation with regard to the contnbution 
PLA could make to Ontario’s postsecondary edu- 
cation and training programs. 


The implementation of PLA throughout the col- 
lege system was an important step in realizing the 
goals of a series of initiatives, as documented in the 
Report of the Task Force on Access to Professions and 
Trades in Ontario (Ministry of Citizenship, 1989) 
and Vision 2000: Quality and Opportunity (Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities, 1990). The former 
report recommended the establishment of the 
Prior Learning Assessment Network (PLAN), 
while the latter provided a comprehensive review 
of the mandate of the colleges. Both reports identi- 
fied prior learning assessment as a much-needed 
service. 


In Apnil 1991, the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities, Richard Allen, asked the Ontario 
Council of Regents to create a committee to 
advise him on the development of a system of 
pnior learning assessment for the colleges of applied 
arts and technology, in response to Vision 2000. 
The Ontario Council of Regents formed the Pror 
Learning Assessment Advisory Committee in 
September 1991. A secretariat was then created, 
which, jointly with the advisory committee, 
released a discussion paper in Apmil 1992 for con- 
sultation with members of the college system and 
external stakeholders. The PLA Advisory 
Committee’s final report, Prior Learning Assessment: 
Enhancing the Access of Adult Learners to Ontario’s 
Colleges, was submitted in July 1992. The Minister 
released the report in October 1992, stating that he 
intended to proceed to Cabinet with proposals 
based on the report’s recommendations. 


1. The formal definition of “prior learning assessment” is 
provided in Appendix 1. 


In order not to lose the momentum gained 
through the consultation process, the Council of 
Regents established a PLA Pre-implementation 
Committee (see Appendix 3). This committee 
examined policy and training issues and prepared 
draft documents, anticipating the government’s 
adoption of the report’s recommendations. 


On February 12, 1993, Premier Bob Rae 
announced that the government had approved the 
implementation of a system of prior learning assess- 
ment and the creation of the College Standards 
and Accreditation Council (CSAC). This marked 
the official beginning of PLA in Ontario. The 
Premier also announced that “funding for CSAC 
and PLA [would] come from a $3-million annual 
allocation set aside by the government in the 1991 
Budget to fund initiatives put forward in the Vision 
2000 study on the college system.” 


In his “Open Letter to the College System”, the 
Minister of Education and Training announced 
both initiatives, and, in a separate letter to the chair 
of the Council of Regents (see Appendix 2), the 
Minister directed the Council to “establish a Prior 
Learning Assessment Advisory and Coordinating 
Group to guide the implementation of pnor learn- 
ing assessment in the initial three-year phase’. The 
group’s mandate and membership were outlined in 
the Minister’s “Open Letter’. 


Responsibility for the pilot projects already 
under way was transferred from the ministry to 
the PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group in 
February 1993. 


The PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group 


The Mandate 


The PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group (PLA 
Group) reports to the Minister of Education and. 
Training through the Council of Regents. The 
PLA Group’s mandate is to facilitate the develop- 
ment of PLA services and policies of consistently 
high quality across the college system and to 
ensure that such services and policies treat students 
fairly and equitably. In fulfilling its mandate, the 
PLA Group has as its goals making community 
colleges more accessible to adult learners, helping 
those learners to develop sound educational goals 
and plans, and increasing the efficiency of postsec- 
ondary education and training by eliminating 
unnecessary duplication of learners’ efforts. It is 
important to note that the PLA Group does not 
determine policy but submits recommendations to 
the Minister, who makes decisions on the actions 
to be taken. 


The Minister decided that PLA services and poli- 
cies were to be implemented at each of Ontario’s 
community colleges, focusing on portfolio devel- 


@ orka, her husband and two young sons emigrated as refugees 


from war-torn Yugoslavia in 1993. In Bosnia, Borka had been 
a teacher both at the elementary and secondary level. Borka 
has now completed 5 subjects towards her diploma with an 
“A” average. Currently she works as a travel consultant while 
attending Seneca College at night and looks forward to com- 
pleting her diploma and finding full-time employment in the 
field of early childhood education. Borka says: “The Portfolio 
Development Course helped me to organize my knowledge and 
learning and improve my resume writing skills. It was very 
helpful in deciding what my strengths and weaknesses care 
and also to understand the Canadian way of thinking. Now it 
is much easier for me to talk about what I have done and 
what I know.” 


- Borka, Seneca College 


opment and the challenge process.2 The PLA 
Group was to take responsibility for the coordina- 
tion of several aspects of PLA implementation 
across the college system: 

* pniority setting and planning 

* policy development 

¢ funding 

* training and marketing 

* monitoring and evaluation 

¢ research and pilot projects 


In addition, the PLA Group is required to report 
annually to the Minister on the experiences of the 
colleges with PLA and on the following specific 
issues: 


¢ the costs and benefits of extending PLA to 
selected non-college programs 


¢ the effects of language competence on the port- 
folio process and the feasibility of developing 
approaches to portfolio development that are 
not dependent upon English- or French-lan- 
guage competence 


¢ the long-term costs of implementing a system- 
atic approach to the evaluation of foreign acad- 
‘emic credentials for the purpose of assessing 
academic equivalencies at the college level 


¢ the development of a process for upgrading and 
supplementary programs for foreign-trained stu- 
dents who need additional education or training 
to enter professions or trades 


The PLA Group adopted a series of implementa- 
tion principles to guide its work in fulfilling its 
mandate: 


A high-quality system of prior learning assess- 
ment, which is fair, consistent, and accessible, is 
essential to the integrity of college credentials. 
To this end, implementation of prior learning 
assessment in Ontario’s colleges should uphold 
the following principles: 

— Decision making with respect to PLA imple- 
mentation should reflect full consideration of 
the interests of all relevant stakeholders. 

— PLA policies should facilitate consistency in 
credit awards throughout the college system. 


2. These terms are defined in Appendix 1. 


3. These principles were adopted by the PLA Group on 
February 24, 1994 (PLA-94/02-06). 


— Cniteria for awarding credit should be no 
more or less ngorous than the criteria used 
in assessing learning acquired in courses pro- 
vided through colleges. 

— Pnior learning assessment practices and pro- 
cedures should facilitate college recognition 
of prior learning. 

— Abonginal learners should have access to 
Aboniginal-specific PLA processes which are 
consistent with Abonginal learning process- 
es, values, cultures, and community needs. 
These processes should be designed, deliv- 
ered, and approved by Abonginal 
people/communities. 

— Faculty and staff involved in PLA and related 
activities should be appropmiately trained to 
provide high-quality prior learning assess- 
ments and related services. 

— PLA implementation should be facilitated 
though regular communications among col- 
leges. 

— PLA standards, policies, and procedures 
should be public, having regard for the 
requirements of all relevant legislation. 

— Assessments of prior learning should be sub- 
ject to appropniate appeal processes. 

— Monitoring and evaluation of PLA activities 
should be ongoing. 

— All adult learners who meet PLA eligibility 
cniteria should have access to pnior leaning 
assessment and related college activities. 

— Outreach to potential PLA beneficiaries 
should be an integral part of Ontario’s PLA 
activities. 


Membership 


Membership in the PLA Advisory and 
Coordinating Group is voluntary. The group is 
chaired by a member of the Council of Regents 
and comprises ten representatives from within the 
college system and ten representatives from outside 
that system. Of the twenty voting members, four 
are francophones. Generally, the composition of 
the PLA Group reflects the diversity of Ontario’s 
population, including male and female representa- 
tives from various racial, ethnic, regional, and sec- 
toral groups and groups with special needs. Several 
liaison members ensure that PLA policies and pro- 
cedures appropriately reflect the needs and con- 


cerns of organizations and groups affected by them. 
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As well, two members act as liaison members of 
the College Standards and Accreditation Council 
(CSAC), one at the CSAC board and the other at 
its Program Standards Committee, and ensure that 
information is shared between the PLA Group and 
CSAGE 


As is apparent in the membership list for 1993/94 
(on pages 2-4), some changes have occurred in the 
membership patterns. Franchophone membership 
has been affected by the creation of two boards of 
govemors for the new French-language colleges, 
the dismantling of the Advisory Committee on 
Francophone Affairs/Comité consultatif des affaires 
francophones (ACFA/CCAF), and the creation of 
the new Franco-Ontanan Education and Training 
Council/Conseil de l’éducation et de la formation 
franco-ontaniennes (CEFFO). Community repre- 
sentation has also reflected change. 


Community Partnership 


Community involvement is vital in ensuring the 
success of prior learning assessment. In order to 
encourage community involvement and partner- 
ship in PLA, the PLA Group maintains an ongoing 
dialogue with community members and groups, 
including business, labour, and local government 
agencies. The PLA Secretariat often attends com- 
munity functions in order to present information 
on PLA and to receive input from the community 
in further developing PLA policies and procedures. 
Thus, community participation ensures that the 
broadest perspective possible is brought to the con- 
sideration of implementation issues, including 
recruitment, counselling, and the delivery of port- 
folio development courses. 


While community partners have participated in 
pilot projects, on training committees, on college 
PLA committees, and in policy development, the 
PLA Group sees increased collaboration as possible 
and necessary in the coming years. Much of this 
collaboration must take place at the local college 
level, although efforts to encourage it must receive 
central support. 


4. In his “Open Letter” the Minister stipulated that the PLA 
Group include a liaison member nominated by the CSAC. The 
CSAC board later decided that this liaison function could be 
best performed by those two PLA Group representatives. 


Meetings 


In June 1993, the orientation meeting of the PLA 
Group was held; it was followed by nine monthly 
meetings, open to the public, throughout 
1993/94, excluding the summer months. Agenda 
items at these full-day meetings progressed from 
orientation and PLA Group operating procedures 
to substantive PLA issues. 


Among the guidelines for operating procedures 
adopted by the PLA Group were the following: 


¢ Decisions would be based on consensus as far as 
possible and would proceed to a vote only as a 
last resort. 


¢ Proxies would be discouraged in order to mini- 
mize disruption. 

* Communications on behalf of the PLA Group 
would be undertaken by designated 
spokespersons. 


¢ A quorum for PLA Group meetings would 
consist of four internal, four external, and three 
liaison members. 


Committees were formed to ensure that important 
issues related to prior learning assessment were 
examined in depth: 


¢ The Academic Subcommittee deals with acade- 
mic issues, including policies and training. In 
1993/94, this subcommittee, chaired by 
Marilyn Wang, compnised Karen Lior, Marilyn 
Black-Lambert, Brenda Kearney, Jane Kirkwood, 
and Amy Thornton. 


¢ The Francophone Subcommittee, as stipulated 
in the Minister’s letter to the Chair of the 
Council of Regents (see Appendix 2), deals 
with all issues that specifically affect the French- 
language and bilingual colleges and those issues 
of interest to the francophone community. In 
1993/94, it was chaired by Michel Ferland and 
its members were Trudy Bolduc, Rolande 
Faucher, Danitsa Meunier, and Sébastien . 
N’Singi. 


The Implementation Support Subcommittee 
deals with funding, monitoring, communica- 
tions, and marketing issues. In 1993/94, it was 
chaired by Tom Ramautarsingh, and its mem- 
bers were Jane Kirkwood and Martha Casson. 
The Executive Committee, comprising the 
chair of the PLA Group and the chairs of the 
three subcommittees, meets as required to deal 
with matters related to process. 
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PLA Activities at Colleges 


Several times during 1993/94, the PLA Secretanat 
solicited information from the colleges to be gath- 
ered from surveys and anecdotal reports; this infor- 
mation was to be used in developing profiles of 
PLA implementation. In March 1993, subsequent 
to the Minister’s announcement that PLA would 
be implemented across the college system, and 
prior to the September commencement date set 
for implementation, colleges were asked to provide 
information about their levels of PLA activities (see 
Table 1). The reports indicated that most colleges 
had taken some action in preparation for the adop- 
tion of formalized PLA activities; however, very 
few colleges were fully prepared to offer formal- 
ized PLA services; those PLA activities in place 
were often ad hoc in nature; and planning for the 
implementation of PLA on a college-wide basis 
was very limited. 


Another survey, conducted in September 1993 
(see Table 2), showed that moderate progress had 
been made in implementing PLA activities. In 


Table 1: Summary of Colleges’ PLA Activities by Order of 
Prevalence 
(Data from survey of colleges, March 1993) 


Number of Colleges Number of Colleges 


Activity Categories Taking Some Action Planning to Act 
Preparation undertaken for challenge 

goal of 50 per cent 18 

Local PLA committee in place and active Pr ti. 


College-wide PLA awareness activities 
conducted by college 17 2 


Past participation in PLA training of 
more than one staff member 15 2 


Development of PLA policies/procedures 
under way 14 1 


OPSEU represented on PLA committee 
and/or involved in selecting faculty 


representative(s) 12 4 
PLA implementation plan in progress 11 4 
Portfolio development course on offer 6 iS 


Preparation to hire or hiring of 
PLA facilitator completed 5 12 


general, colleges had begun to assess the resources 
available to accommodate those activities and to 
develop implementation plans, and some colleges 
were already offering PLA services. A yardstick of 
the progress made was the fact that all colleges 
responding to the survey had hired a PLA facilita- 
tor> and were preparing to offer a portfolio devel- 
opment course, and most colleges responding had 
increased their efforts in promoting PLA within 
their individual college communities. The progress 
of college participation in PLA and the provision 
of PLA services in 1993/94 is shown in Figure 1 
and 2, respectively. 


At the same time that progress was being made, 
issues of concern began to emerge. The most-often 
cited were those related to the PLA facilitators’ 
need for training in order to deliver the portfolio 
development courses and to conduct assessments 
effectively and fairly; the pressures created by the 
September 1994 target of 50 per cent of courses 
being eligible for the challenge process; the time 
constraints on PLA facilitators in preparing the col- 
leges for PLA implementation; and various issues 
related to cost, faculty workload, and policy and 
procedure. 


Many of these issues have been addressed locally, 
or centrally by the PLA Group or the Minister; 
resolution is being actively pursued for those issues 
that remain. 


PLA Offices 


As of September 1993, grant funding was provided 
to each college to appoint a staff member as a PLA 
facilitator, with responsibility for coordinating the 
implementation of PLA within the college. Most 
colleges had already made these appointments in 
anticipation of the official province-wide imple- 
mentation of PLA. Whereas, before May 1993, 
few colleges had established PLA offices, by the 
end of 1993/94, each Ontario college had either 
an independent PLA office or a PLA office within 
a department. Several colleges have established 
PLA offices as part of academic services, access 
divisions, planning departments, or learning cen- 
tres, thus placing PLA activities in a larger context 
and providing access to additional staff support. 


5. A list of PLA facilitators in Ontario colleges as at June 1994 
is provided in Appendix 4. 


Table 2: System Summary of PLA Actions as at 
September 29, 1993 
(Data from sixteen colleges only) 


Facilitator Status 


SHEXWOGESOL PAGIITALONS MIS GO.. Pita ce re net Me Ie a gah, Sed Sa degen TD le 16 
Number of facilitators from: 
FAC t yar Aya) Se IPE Ae ee eR) ATEN, OLE Cee oe 13 
ACIINAIS ET GUION. xc e sews © treat ot nyt Sir ech ah eg alee Arment gee nn de eect 1 
SUP DOM tasers ete en tere Sein eee oa Me SE een + Uhre 5 Oe 1 
PLA Offerings This Term 
Number of colleges offering portfolio development course ................... 16 
Numbemon senenic portolioncounses tints tenimy mm.ae wee ates. 2 eee oon 3 
Number of program-specific portfolio courses this term .................... 0 
Number of portfolio courses this term offered as: 
DAVADROSRGIN: coeesttes eh Re Ree RE AOR 2 re 4a ORM ee ee a ee 3 
EVEMINESs PO SMa Ill tee reee eat mere aero ek teh rcs kl, oe roast vice von ty SAN 7 
COntINUINSiedUCATLON Serer Methie. cent eae OT On so cuca me 12 
Bieri e-ee Cistance CCUCAUON) Mise. cassia Satu < Sh acim 22 51. 4 Aap RR ME 
Number of colleges providing group PLA orientation ........................ Wa 
Number of colleges providing individual PLA orientation ..................... 4 
Number of candidates attending orientation to date ........................ 580 
Promotional Actions 
Number of colleges working with companies or community 
pcaniZavlonstondentitviPLA Gand) Gate seem eee) ye eee 8 
UA DAP Cr COLEAAS OROMOMINSHAWN $s cavskeas BSH e Rael he Sab cndudens Me Ad 14 
Types of promotion (by number of colleges): 
InteRnalbOReSentatlOns Sywee aes cree oe) eee Ren e eRe ces ak etry aio at 7 etd. 10 
EXLEnNaliphesentarlONSueeranct etn yor tw ioe Se Beamer a esi ho eee ns 6 
BUAIDEOCIIULC Sain ean pease pn nh eae ANE Sa. ait eat vse aaa NP eee in 4) 
Continuing Education or regular college calendar ....................... 8 
Figure 1: College Participation in PLA, 1993/94 
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The establishment of PLA offices, along with the 
appointment of PLA facilitators, shows that atten- 
tion to PLA implementation has intensified. In 
addition, the support that colleges provide to their 
PLA offices is an indication of their growing com- 
mitment to PLA activities. This college support 
takes several forms: hiring of support staff and oth- 
ers to work in PLA offices; adjusting organizational 
patterns to accommodate PLA offices; and equip- 
ping and providing extra funding for PLA offices. 
By June 1994, eleven colleges had provided addi- 
tional staff to support their PLA activities. In terms 
of equipment and funding, most PLA offices have 
access to computers and e-mail systems that con- 
nect them to other colleges and to the PLA 
Secretariat, whereas the funding varies. Seven col- 
leges reported that their PLA offices had operating 
budgets that exceeded the funding allocated by the 
ministry to support the work of PLA facilitators, 
and a few colleges committed capital funds to 
establish their PLA offices. Many colleges provided 
a range of additional funding. 


PLA Committees: Composition 
and Mandate 


All Ontario colleges have appointed PLA commit- 
tees, most in response to the Ontario Council of 
Regents’ PLA Discussion Paper, the Minister’s 
announcement of system-wide PLA implementa- 
tion, or receipt of approval to undertake a PLA 
pilot project. The names of these committees vary 
— from panels, councils, and task forces, to work- 
ing groups — as do numbers of members — the 
smallest reported a membership of six, the largest 
twenty-two. In terms of committee representation, 
colleges generally attempted to reflect the diversity 
of divisions and departments for which PLA has 
relevance without expanding into unwieldiness, 
and some colleges invited representation from stu- 
dent, community, and local business stakeholders. 


The committees’ mandate includes the develop- 
ment of PLA policies and procedures and imple- 
mentation strategies, the monitoring and evalua- 
tion of implementation, and the promotion of 
PLA within the individual college. At some col- 
leges, the mandate is formal and, at others, is still 
evolving. Reporting protocols vary, although most 
often the committee chair — often the PLA facilita- 
tor — reports to the vice-president, academic. In 
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other instances, the committee reports to the 
director of continuing education, the dean or 
dean’s committee, the policy and planning com- 
mittee, the college council, the director of access, 
or the director of staff development. At one col- 
lege, the committee reports to the PLA facilitator. 


PLA committees devoted a considerable amount of 
their time in 1993/94 to investigating and devel- 
oping policies and procedures for their colleges. 


‘“p) LA is truly a motivational experience from which most of my 


academic and career decisions are based and will continue to 
guide me throughout my career. 

“In September 1993, I started PLA feeling a little skeptical; 
wondering how everything would evolve. PLA seemed ‘too good 
to be true’, and | will admit, | feft doubtful and excited all at the 
same time. I believe subconsciously, | was trying not to get my 
hopes up too high for fear of failing. Unknown to me at the time, 
PLA would be the beginning of a series of events that would 
change my whole outlook on life forever. 

“PLA will probably be one of the most challenging courses 
that I will ever take. Self evaluation and self reflection is one of 
the hardest tasks that anyone will ever be asked to do. You have 
to be true to yourself and others; giving yourself credit where 
credit is due. 

“Preparing a portfolio is no small task - the portfolio con- 
sists of materials and attestations of past working experiences. 
There is a lot of planning and preparation involved in a portfo- 
lio; however, it is all worthwhile. As a result of my hard work, I 
was able to obtain 41 credits towards the Office Administration 
Executive Diploma. This achievement, in itself, was an inspira- 
tion and a reason to pursue my education and career goals. 

“With a few courses left to take, I will be eligible to gradu- 
ate in December 1995 and | am proud to say | will have achieved 
my Office Administration Diploma. | intend to pursue my educa- 
tion at the University level and continue to grow as an individ- 
ual. My goal is to obtain a BA and enter teachers college so that 


I may be able to help others in reaching their goals.” 


- Tracy, Canadore College 
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Ten colleges reported that PLA policies had been 
approved; twelve colleges reported that their poli- 
cies and procedures remained at the draft stage; 
and one college reported having opted to use 
guidelines only. Several colleges were implement- 
ing and testing draft policies and procedures, and 
others were awaiting direction from the ministry 
before taking action. 


As part of their mandate, PLA committees devel- 
oped PLA mission statements or reviewed their 
colleges’ existing mission statements to determine 
whether or not they included PLA goals. 
Generally, such mission statements include a com- 
mitment to making educational opportunities 
accessible to adults with diverse backgrounds and 
needs, and recognize the importance of lifelong 
learning. PLA mission statements serve as a means 
of focusing the efforts made by PLA committees to 
develop and implement policies and procedures. 


PLA policies and procedures in development gen- 
erally relate to learner access, the definition of key 
terms (for example, “advanced standing” and 
“transfer credit”), the roles and responsibilities of 
PLA participants, academic and administrative 
standards, the appeals process, and courses eligible 
for challenge. 


PLA Training Sessions 


In 1993/94, colleges provided a significant number 
of training sessions, primarily targeted for those 
being introduced to PLA, and PLA practitioners 
who are developing learning outcomes and devel- 
oping courses to be challenged and assessed. In 
total, more than two hundred formal PLA training 
events were held in 1993/94, not including meet- 
ings between PLA facilitators and program coordi- 
nators, department heads, or other faculty. These 
training events were attended by more than 3000 
people, mainly college faculty; in addition, special 
training and awareness sessions were provided for 
deans, program coordinators, and other administra- 
tors, and representatives from partner organiza- 
tions, such as secondary-school counsellors and 
help centres. 


Most PLA facilitators based their training sessions 
on resource materials developed by the PLA 
Secretariat and during PLA pilot projects. Several 
colleges reported having received support from 
their human resources development departments 


or their PLA committees. Some colleges requested 
that the PLA Secretariat be directly involved in 
their sessions, and others sought trainers from out- 
side the college system or from outside Canada. 
Reliance on non-Canadian assistance was more 
prevalent during the early implementation period; 
by the end of 1993/94, it had become extremely 
rare. The French-language training program relied 
in large part on Quebec-based trainers and 
resource matenials. 


Recruitment and Enrolment 


By the end of 1993/94, the range of PLA services 
on offer by colleges had increased significantly 
beyond those available prior to summer 1993. In 
summer 1993, three colleges offered sections of the 
portfolio development course, and the four courses 
offered had 35 registrants. Some challenge processes 
were being offered by five colleges, with a result- 
ing total of 172 challenge assessments. Six colleges 
offered PLA orientation sessions — information ses- 
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sions on PLA services, delivered to individuals or 
groups of potential PLA candidates to facilitate 
their PLA participation decisions — which were 


attended by 90 participants. 


Fall 1993 saw a significant growth in PLA activity 
at colleges. Eleven colleges taught 18 sections of 
portfolio development courses to 185 registrants; 
9 colleges offered challenge processes, leading to a 
total of 248 challenge assessments; and 14 colleges 
offered PLA orientation sessions to a total of 

763 participants. 


However, winter saw the greatest increase in col- 
lege PLA activity. Sixteen colleges taught 29 sec- 
tions of portfolio development courses to 224 reg- 
istrants; 424 challenge assessments were completed; 
and 17 colleges offered PLA orientation sessions to 
913 participants. 


In summary, in 1993/94, 51 sections of the portfo- 
lio development course were offered to 444 learn- 
ers; 815 learners were assessed using the portfolio 
and challenge methods, for a total of 466 portfolio 
and 844 challenge assessments; and 235 orientation 
sessions to recruit participants for the portfolio 
development course and PLA assessments were 
held for almost 2000 potential PLA participants. 
Figures 3 and 4 show 1993/94 aggregate learner 
participation in PLA and participation in assess- 
ments, respectively. 


These levels of participation in PLA are even more 
significant in light of the conservative approach 
colleges took to marketing PLA services. Colleges 
were relatively reticent about promoting PLA 
because their pnmary commitment was to ensur- 
ing that they could deliver quality PLA services. As 
a result, colleges gave priority to the training of 
faculty and other staff and the development of 
policies and procedures that would lead to the 
effective and efficient implementation of PLA, and 
they restricted their promotional efforts to listing 
PLA in continuing-education and full-time calen- 
dars, and publishing articles about PLA in local 
newsletters. This promotional focus reached col- 
lege staff and those currently enrolled in colleges. 
However, some colleges expanded this target audi- 
ence, and developed brochures about PLA, partici- 
pated in interviews on local radio stations or in 
local newspapers, or met with area businesses and 
industries, school boards, and other stakeholder 
organizations to increase awareness of and to pro- 
mote participation in PLA. 
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Conservative promotion resulted in some colleges 
reporting that they had difficulty attracting learners 
to the portfolio development course — a problem 
that stemmed, as well, from the newness of the 
course. As a solution, some colleges renamed their 
portfolio development course, selecting creative 
new titles that are more reflective of course out- 
comes and that enable learners to identify them 
more readily with their own needs. Examples 
include “Profile Your Skills and Abilities” 
(Mohawk); “Sociology of Learning: Portfolio 
Development” (Humber); “A Portfolio Approach 
to Career and Educational Planning” (Algonquin); 
and “The Portfolio — How to Develop Your Life- 
time Inventory of Learning” (Northern). 


The Portfolio Development Course 


The portfolio development course, fundable by the 
Ministry of Education and Training and frequently 
offered through continuing education, is designed 
to assist learners to analyse and document their 
learning, plan their vocational and/or academic 
careers, and request college credits for their prior 
learning. Although there are standard concepts 
accepted within the portfolio approach, there is no 
standard curriculum. The course is usually tailored 
to meet the needs of a specific constituency of 
learners and can be administrated by academic 
level or program area in order to have status as a 
credit course. In a few instances, portfolio devel-. 
opment courses were designed as part of a general 
education curriculum. 


In 1993/94, the portfolio development courses on 
offer were credit courses. They generally com- 
prised forty-five instruction hours, were taught by 
the college PLA facilitator or team-taught by two 
or more teachers, and were directed at a diverse 


@ he PLA process was very fair and it has saved me a great deal 
of time and money. Preparing my portfolio was very challenging 
as I had to think about my knowledge, skills and attitudes in a 
new way and then write about them. | am used to talking about 
my experience but it was challenging to write about what I have 
actually learned. PLA is a major advantage for people who have 


relevant experience to earn college credits.” 


- Paula, Seneca College 
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group of learners with a variety of academic and 
vocational experiences. A few of the courses were 
more narrowly targeted for specific groups — at 
workplaces, in the community, within an industry, 
in a particular college program, or those having a 
particular language need. Off-campus courses were 
delivered at work sites and in collaboration with 
community and labour organizations — for exam- 
ple, General Motors (Oshawa), Correctional 
Services Canada (institutions in Belleville and 
Kingston), and the Metro Labour Education 
Centre (Toronto). 


As discussed above, enrolment figures for portfolio 
development courses were generally low (see 
Figure 5). Colleges experimented with various tar- 


get audiences and course designs, seeking the most 


effective match of learner and curriculum. In this 
respect, innovations in delivering the course were 
explored, among them teaching the portfolio 
development courses to homogeneous populations, 
as part of existing program offerings, and as integral 
parts of preparatory courses. The results obtained 
through the exploration of these innovations 
should be apparent in the coming year. 


Networking 


Regional PLA networks were established in fall 
1993. PLA facilitators indicated their interest in 
structuring networks, and the PLA Secretariat pro- 
vided an opportunity at the four regional training 
sessions held in October and November 1993. 
Regional PLA networks were originally conceived 
of as associations, compnising PLA facilitators and 
other college personnel with an interest or role in 
PLA, that would generate long-term benefits for 
PLA practitioners, including information sharing, 
the fostering of collaboration on various aspects of 
implementation, the generation of new approaches 
within the field of PLA, the development of PLA 
leadership, the promotion of PLA, and the mainte- 
nance of colleges’ focus on PLA and its major 
objectives. 


Figure 5: Participation in Portfolio Development Courses 
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French-language and bilingual colleges also devel- 


oped an active network, providing one another 


with support and freely exchanging information 
and materials. Provincial training sessions were 
held that focused on the training needs of colleges’ 
francophone staff. 


Another type of PLA networking that emerged 
was Humber College’s PLA electronic discussion 
group, “PLA-L listserv”, for PLA facilitators. 
Electronic mail (e-mail) sent to 
“PLA-L@ADMIN.HUMBERC.ON.CA” 

is automatically distributed by the server to all sub- 
scribers, who can then reply to all members of the 
“listserv”. Reports indicate that this electronic dis- 
cussion group is having success in the productive 
exchange of feedback and information. 


During the regional training sessions held in fall 
1993, representatives from the colleges met to 
form working groups, set objectives for the groups, 
and plan activities achievable in at least the short 
term. Two regional networks held regular meet- 
ings throughout the year, whereas the others met 
less regularly. Holding meetings of regional net- 
works on a regular basis is made difficult by a 
number of problems, many of them related to the 
lack of financial support for regional activities. 
Conference calls, travel, staff release time, the issu- 
ing of communiqués, the arranging of meeting 
space — all have costs attached. 


The PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group rec- 
ognized the official status of the regional PLA net- 
works.® It regularly solicited their responses to pol- 
icy documents and other initiatives throughout 
1993/94 and encouraged and sponsored some 
regional activities. For example, in spring 1994, 
$20 000 was made available to fund proposals from 
the regional networks regarding the development 
of methods for sharing challenge processes within 
the regions. 


6. The members of the regional networks are listed in 
Appendix 5. 
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PLA Pilot Projects 


Research is an explicit part of the PLA Group’s 
mandate (see Appendix 2). The Minister identified 
four specific research areas to be explored by the 
PLA Group. While some of them remain to be 
examined in subsequent years, in several areas 
research has been initiated in 1993/94. 


Pilot projects, funded by the Ministry of Education 
and Training, that are now under way at the col- 
leges have been instrumental in developing the 
PLA initiative. Since PLA is unique in the college 
system, in terms of its approaches to academic 
practice, administrative procedures, and the poten- 
tial impact on learners, pilot projects offer an 
opportunity to explore the effects of PLA in col- 
laboration with those who will experience them 
directly and who have the expertise and perspec- 
tive required to evaluate the success of PLA imple- 
mentation. 


The extent to which each funded PLA pilot pro- 
ject has contributed to system-wide implementa- 
tion is examined below. PLA pilot projects have 
been commissioned under three phases of Ministry 
of Education and Training funding, each based on 
a specific operative need of the college system. 
Similarly, each had its own guidelines and 
accountability mechanisms. The first two phases of 
funded PLA pilot projects were initiated before the 
PLA Group was established, but are included in 
this report because they were completed under the 
supervision of the PLA Group. 


The PLA Group and PLA Secretanat provided 
some opportunities, by distributing the projects’ 
final reports, for other faculty, college, and com- 
munity partners to share the information obtained. 
As well, the PLA Group sponsored presentations 
on some projects at various conferences. Beyond 
that, PLA pilot-project results have been used by 
colleges, universities, and agencies in other 
provinces, including Newfoundland, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, and British Columbia, in 
their work on similar assessment initiatives. 


Phase I, 1992/93 


The first phase of PLA pilot projects was initiated 
in 1991/92, when the PLA Advisory Committee 
was researching the implications of implementing 
PLA on a system-wide basis. At that time, little 
was known about PLA among college personnel 
and students, and the Minister had not yet set the 
framework for its implementation. After consulta- 
tion with the PLA Advisory Committee, the min- 
istry decided to fund ten pilot projects, at a cost of 
$913 191, that would familianze colleges with 
many aspects of the principles and practices of 
PLA. These projects were supervised directly by 
the ministry. 


1. Establishment of Prior Learning 
Assessment at Algonquin College 


Lead College: | Algonquin College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $81 000 


This project involved the design of a portfolio 
development course to be used in continuing edu- 
cation (business) and applied arts. In addition to 
experimenting with this course and evaluating the 
portfolios, the projects also generated policies, pro- 
cedures, and guidelines to support the PLA prac- 
tices at Algonquin College. 


Other colleges have since modified Algonquin’s 
resource manual, Prior Learning Assessment — 
Program for College-Wide Implementation (Policies, 
Procedures, and Guidelines). The project staff partici- 
pated on the provincial PLA Pre-implementation 
Committee, which identified policy issues that 
pertain to the entire college system. The results of 
that committee’s work continue to be used in poli- 
cy development that is being undertaken by the . 
PLA Group and the PLA Secretariat. 


Algonquin’s resource manual can be obtained for 
$12 by contacting Diane Shaughnessy or Heather 
Ryan at Algonquin College, 1385 Woodroffe 
Ave., Nepean, ON K2G 1V8; phone (613)727- 
AV Zon ext ais 


2. Trades to Technology: A Prior 
Learning Assessment Pilot Project for 
Transition from Skilled Trades to 
Engineering Technology 


Lead College: Durham College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $76 400 


The objective of this project was to develop, test, 
and evaluate a strategy by which apprenticeship 
programs, technology-specific industrial training, 
and workplace experiential learning could be 
assessed and credited towards a diploma in tech- 
nology. Durham College and General Motors, 
Oshawa, collaborated in reviewing GM’s trades 
apprenticeship programs and assessing employees’ 
needs. The project also identified curriculum 
needed to bridge the gap between the apprentice- 
ship and diploma programs in Electronic or 
Mechanical Technology. For example, mathemat- 
ics was identified as an area of special need for 
employees seeking admission to Durham’s 
Electronic or Mechanical Technology programs. 
The project also established a protocol for pro- 
ceeding with PLA for corporations. As a result, 
GM’s corporate executives, and others, increased 
their awareness of PLA practices and benefits. 


Durham College continues to collaborate with 
General Motors in providing PLA services to its 
employees. In 1993, forty General Motors 
employees participated in two portfolio develop- 
ment courses held on GM premises. Portfolios 
developed during these courses were assessed by 
Durham College faculty for collége-subject credits. 


Technology programs at most colleges are increas- 
ing their interest and participation in PLA and are 
developing procedures for working with other 
corporations. They may be guided by the protocol 


presented in Durham’s project report, Trades to 
Technology: Transition from Skilled Trades to 
Engineering Technology, which can be obtained by 
contacting Marylyn West Moynes, at Durham 
College, Box 385, 2000 Simcoe St. N., Oshawa, 
ON L1H 7L7; phone (905)721-2000. 


3. Prior Learning Assessment for Co- 
operative Education Work Term Credit 


Lead College: Georgian College of Applied 


Arts and Technology 
Ministry Grant: $44 550 


This project developed and tested criteria and pro- 
cedures for PLA as it applies to experiential credit 
for co-operative education. The project recruited 
forty-three learners who had previous work expe- 
rience for which they had requested co-operative 
education credit. Of those who initiated the 
process, twenty-nine withdrew and three gained a 
credit each through PLA. 


A review of the project’s report, Georgian College 
Prior Learning Assessment for Co-operative Education 
Credit — Final Report, suggested that the issue of 
awarding PLA credit for co-op work is not an easy 
one to resolve. Some of the difficulties may have 
arisen from the fact that learners expected a quick 
and simple comparison of their work experience 
with learning that the colleges facilitate through 
co-op programs. There is little doubt that the pro-: 
ject made this issue transparent enough to influ- 
ence Georgian and other colleges to re-evaluate 
how they should address PLA and co-op education 
in the future. 


To obtain copies of the project report, contact 
Katherine McDonald, at Georgian College, 
One Georgian Drive, Bare, ON L4M 3X9; 
phone (705)728-2000. 


Ou: is an excellent opportunity for individuals to gain credits 
for work experience. It seemed to take me a long time to fig- 
ure out what was expected of me, as a student in the PLA 


classroom. However, it’s beginning to come together.” 


- Anonymous, Canadore College 
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4. Training of Assessors 


Lead College: | Georgian College of Applied 


Arts and Technology 


Collaborators: Centennial, George Brown, 
Humber, Seneca, and Sheridan 


colleges 
Ministry Grant: $124 619 


This project developed manuals to assist college 
staff in assessing prior learning. Four of these man- 
uals — So You have Been Asked to Assess Prior 
Experiential Learning!; Principles, Methods and 
Resources for Teaching and Facilitating the Portfolio 
Development Course — Resource Manual; A Practitioner’s 
Manual for the Assessment of Prior Experiential 
Learning: Principles, Methods and Resources; and 
Portfolio-Assisted Assessment of Prior Learning: 
Workshop Overview — have been circulated widely 
throughout Ontario’s college system and those of 
other provinces now engaged in PLA. As learning 
tools, the manuals have the potential to assist col- 
lege faculty in gaining awareness of the concepts, 
procedures, and methods related to PLA. Project 
staff also worked on the PLA Pre-implementation 
Committee. The project’s work was used as the 
basis for a workshop entitled “Teaching the 
Portfolio Development Course”, conducted as part 
of provincial PLA training in May 1993. Colleges 
continue to integrate these resources into their 
locally developed PLA training programs. 


Copies of the project manuals can be obtained at a 
cost of $10 each by contacting Wendy Crawford, 
at Georgian College, One Georgian Dnive, Barrie, 
ON L4M 3X9; phone (705)722-5136. 


5. Prior Learning Assessment: Joint Pilot 
Project — 


Lead College: | Humber College of Applied Arts 


and Technology 


Collaborators: Conestoga, St. Lawrence, and 
Sir Sandford Fleming colleges, 


and the Sectoral Skills Council 
Ministry Grant: $124 569 


The purpose of this project was to develop a port- 
folio development course for employees of the 
electrical/electronic manufacturing industry. Each 
of the four colleges arranged to collaborate with a 
local employer to provide portfolio development 


instruction for its workers. The Sectoral Skills 
Council had a major role in promoting the project 
to the companies’ administrators and workers. 


Sir Sandford Fleming College focused its portfolio 
course for fifteen learners in technical programs at 
the technician or technologist level. The course 
was delivered at General Electric over a thirteen- 
week period. Additional assistance was provided 
for persons who were unable to complete their 
portfolios during that period. 


St. Lawrence College attempted to establish a port- 
folio course at Phillips Cables Limited but was 
forced to revise its plans owing to the unavailabili- 
ty of time within workers’ schedules and conflicts 
with other pre-existing programs and obligations at 
the plant. In place of the course, an In-Plant Prior 
Learning Advising Service was set up, focusing on 
career planning, academic advice, and portfolio 
development, and offering individualized service 
on seven scheduled dates between 9:00 a.m. and 
4:00 p.m. Participation was voluntary, and twenty 
employees made use of the service, attending two 
or three sessions. The participants required differ- 
ent levels of service, ranging from referrals to the 
local board of education for Mature Student 
Assessment, to portfolio development and assess- 
ment. One candidate had fulfilled the graduation 
requirements for two programs. 


Conestoga College established a twelve-week 
portfolio course at Inglis Limited - Cambridge 
Division. Four persons began the course, and two 
completed it and their personal portfolios. 


Humber College attempted to work with two 
companies in Metropolitan Toronto. Neither 
showed sufficient interest to sustain a portfolio 
development course. The project manager’s report, 
Prior Learning Assessment Pilot Project: Final Report, 
discusses the generic and specific issues that led to 
this outcome. 


On the whole, the project did not meet its stated 
objectives; none the less, the difficulties encoun- 
tered were instructive, illustrating the need for 
procedures in recruitment and that collaboration 
required particular preparation. It also pointed out 
some of the issues involved in providing in-house 
educational services at the workplace. The lessons 
this project provided have been incorporated into 
PLA training for practitioners and have been stud- 
ied by those undertaking subsequent projects. It 


has been made clear that developing PLA aware- 
ness in the staff of the college and partner organi- 
zation is essential before a joint assessment process 
can be implemented and that concrete organiza- 
tional structures are necessary to ensure project 
success. 


Copies of the project report can be obtained by 
contacting Rick Embree, at Humber College, 205 
Humber College Blvd., Etobicoke, ON M9IW 
5L7; phone (416)675-5061. 


6. La reconnaissance des acquis a La Cité 
collégiale (PLA at La Cité collégiale) 


Lead College: —_ La Cité collégiale 


Ministry Grant: $96 590 


The primary goal of this project was to develop 
PLA processes and instruments that would be suit- 
able for use by the francophone college communi- 
ty and bilingual institutions. The project under- 
took to investigate PLA policies and procedures, 
assessment procedures and instruments, and PLA 
training in light of this goal. 


The project organized nine PLA training sessions 
in French. Altogether, fourteen days of training 
sessions were held during June 1992; May, June, 
and November 1993; and May 1994. The nine 
sessions held in Ottawa and Sudbury were attend- 
ed by 134 participants. Training topics included 
introduction to PLA, assessor training, and training 
for teachers of portfolio development courses. 


The project is ongoing and is under the supervi- 
sion of the Ministry of Education and Training. 


7. College Credit for Industry-Based 
Courses 


Lead College: | Lambton College of Applied 


Arts and Technology 
Ministry Grant: $48 750 


The purpose of this project was to develop tools 
and processes for evaluating industry-based courses 
to determine whether to grant credit for them 
towards a diploma. The project created an 
Industrial Management Program (a diploma pro- 
gram for supervisors), which is still offered at the 
college, and a model for assessing the equivalency 
of industry-based courses and programs relative to 
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college credit courses or programs. Lambton 
College collaborated with six major corporations 
in Sarnia during the project — namely, Dow 
Chemical Canada Inc., Sunoco Sarnia Refinery, 
ESSO Chemicals, Novacor Chemicals Canada 
Inc., Shell Refinery, and Polysar. 


The project’s Program Advisory Committee 
remains active today. Employees having successful- 
ly completed eligible industry-based courses get 
full credit for them in the Industrial Management 
Program. The exact number of persons enrolled in 
this program is difficult to determine since the pro- 
gram is offered, on a course-by-course basis, 
through continuing education, and no one has, as 
yet, graduated from it. 


Lambton College continues to make conference 
presentations to inform other colleges of this pro- 
ject’s results. The project report, Final Report — 
College Credit for Industry-Based Courses, will be 
used as a resource by the PLA Group as it prepares 
its report to the Minister on the feasibility of eval- 
uating non-collegiate programs as a PLA method, 
one of four mandated studies the PLA Group will 
undertake. Copies of the project report can be 
obtained by contacting Terence Cameron, at 
Lambton College, 1457 London Rd., P.O. Box 
969, Sarma, ON N7T 7K4; phone (519)542-7751. 


8. Prior Learning Assessment: A Three- 
Phased Proposal 


Lead College: Loyalist College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $85 500 


Duning this project, Loyalist College worked with 
Correctional Services Canada, Ontario Division, to 
determine the needs of staff facing imminent career 
change, to investigate how those needs could 
begin to be addressed through a portfolio develop- 
ment course using the “whole person” approach, 
and to prepare and deliver training for assessors of 
portfolios. Prison For Women was the pnmary 
correctional participant and the institution at 
which the portfolio development course was deliv- 
ered. Fifteen correctional workers participated in 
the course and assisted in evaluating its impact. 
Employees at seven secondary participating institu- 
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tions responded to a survey concerning employees’ 
training needs and interest in portfolio develop- 
ment as an education-planning tool. There were 
331 survey respondents. 


Loyalist College has since delivered five courses at 
Pnson For Women and at Correctional Services 
Canada headquarters in Kingston, Ontano. These 
courses were offered for credit by the General Arts 
and Sciences Department at Loyalist College, and 
included Program Design, two portfolio develop- 
ment courses, Interview Dynamics, and Career 
Development. Each course had an enrolment of 
between twelve and fifteen. 


The project’s staff submitted a paper on the project 
for presentation at the Council on Adult 
Experiential Learning (CAEL) Conference, held in 
Washington, DC, in November 1994. The paper 
was accepted, but funding was not available for the 
project staff to attend. They made a presentation 
outlining their work to graduate students at the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and to 
the Canadian Association of Adult Educators, in 
Vancouver. Copies of the project report, Final 
Report: Prior Learning Assessment Three-Phased Pilot 


OBristine entered the PLA course in September 1994 for the 


purpose of “self discovery, introspection and goal clarifica- 
tion”. Christine has recently experienced the death of a grand- 
child and was beginning to emerge from a period of instability 
and confusion. Over her life, she had acquired college-level 
learning in the areas of personnel management and training, 
office and administrative support, psycho-social sciences and 
crisis management. Christine completed her portfolio, but has 
not yet decided to submit it for assessment. 

“| felt the PLA course was an excellent life-review and learning 
process. The exercise of committing myself and my goals to 
print, assisted me in conceptualizing and visualizing my past 
life and experiences and focusing on reality. | know now what 
1 don’t want to do and am energized to take the first steps 


towards my long term goals of becoming a psychologist.” 


- Christine, Algonquin College 
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Project — Needs Assessment, Participatory Evaluation 
and Research Evaluation Training, can be obtained 
by contacting Shirley Follen, at Loyalist College, 
P.O. Box 4200, Wallbridge Cres. — Loyalist Rd., 
Belleville, ON K8N 5B9; phone (613)969-1913, 
Cxt#4 90) 


9. Prior Learning Assessment Project 
Program 


Lead College: Northern College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 
Collaborator: Confederation College of 


Applied Arts and Technology 
Ministry Grant: $110 000 


Duning this project, Northern and Confederation 
colleges researched, developed, and delivered a set 
of instruments for assessing prior learning in the 
Developmental Services and Health Services fields. 
Fifty-six students participated in the project and, 
on average, through orientation and testing, 
reduced their clinical-experience requirement from 
twenty to eight days per person. Participants were 
all from the Post RNA Nursing program (located 
in thirteen Northern Ontario communities), and 
much of the project’s work focused on the Care of 
the Adult course within that program. 


Promotion of PLA among administrators, faculty, 
support staff, students, and health-care professionals 
in the participating colleges and other institutions 
was a direct result of this project’s endeavours. The 
project also produced a number of resource 
documents: 


¢ Final Report on the Prior Learning Assessment 
Program 


¢ Post RNA PLA Pilot Project Summative Report 
° Care of the Adult Clinical Skills Assessment 1993 


° Care of the Adult Clinical Skills Assessment 1993: 
Parts I, 2, and 3 


° Recommendations for PLA Activity Within the 
Clinical Competencies (Gen 1020) 


° Pnor Learning Pre-assessment Workbook: 
Developmental Services Worker Program 


* Pnor Learning Assessment: Collége Northern College 


* Student Handbook for GS 242: Portfolio 
Development for College Credit for Prior Learning 


* PLA Challenge Exam and Exemption Criteria: 
Perinatal Nursing Certificate Program 


* PLA Clinical Skills Inventory Checklist: WR170 
Introductory Perinatal Nursing Clinical 1 


These resources are still in use in the Nursing and 
Developmental Services programs at the colleges 
that undertook the project and have been made 
available for use by other colleges as well. Copies 
of the project resource documents can be obtained, 
at prices ranging from $5 to $12, by contacting the 
Pnior Learning Assessment Office, at Northern 
College, Highway 101 E., P.O. Box 2002, South 
Porcupine, ON PON 1HO0; phone (705)235-3211, 
ext. 251, or 1-800-461-2167. 


10. Northern Colleges Regional PLA 
Network 


Lead College: Sault College of Applied Arts 


and Technology 


Collaborators: Cambnan, Canadore, Northem, 


and Confederation colleges’ 
Ministry Grant: $120 913 


This project developed a model for regional net- 
working initiatives in PLA. The potential benefits 
of such an approach include consistency of stan- 
dards and guidelines, and enhanced transferability 
of credits among regional institutions. Basing the 
work on the investigation of principles, policies, 
and procedures for implementing PLA, these col- 
leges formed a coordination committee that guided 
the project, participated in training events, and 
began establishing, simultaneously, a PLA program 
in each participating college. 


Collaboration among the colleges began a process 
of coordination of PLA development in the 
Northern Region. It also provided considerable 
background work for colleges and other institu- 
tions undertaking to establish PLA programs, 
investigate policies and procedures, or develop 
communication among institutions. The project 
report, Northern Colleges PLA Pilot Project: Final 
Report, was one of the earliest submitted, before 
PLA had been implemented to any significant 
degree at any college. The project made a major 
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contribution to the development of PLA at Sault 
and the other participating colleges. It is still being 
used by several colleges, and by the PLA Group 
and the PLA Secretariat in addressing policy issues. 
The Northern Network, compnising five northern 
colleges, was the first PLA regional network to be 
formed, and was an outgrowth of the work con- 
ducted on this project. Copies of the project report 
can be obtained by contacting Sandi Mills, at Sault 
College, P.O. Box 60, 443 Northern Ave., Sault 
Ste. Marie, ON P6A 5L3; phone (705)759-6774. 


Phase Il, 1993/94 


In March 1993, a second phase of pilot projects 
was developed to research the extension of the 
portfolio process to English-as-a-second-language 
learners. Three of the four projects funded (for a 
total of $353 525) examined the language issue 
with respect to its relationship to successful com- 
pletion of the portfolio development course. After 
a year of research and development, all but one of 
the projects were completed and had submitted 
their reports to the PLA Secretariat. The fourth 
project is nearing completion and has submitted 
the resources it has produced to date. 


1. PLA Community Partnerships in 
Action 


Lead College: Algonquin College of Applied 


Arts and Technology 


Collaborators: |§ Ontano College of Nurses and 
the Ottawa-Carleton Immigrant 


Services Organization 
Ministry Grant: $98 016 


This collaborative project developed PLA tools to 
assist immigrant health-care workers to obtain 
appropnmiate college credentials, and subsequent 
employment within the health-care sector. 
Algonquin College completed its work in June 
1994. While there has not been sufficient time for 
the results of the project to be fully integrated into 
practices at other colleges, the project has already 
had a significant influence. 
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As documented in the project manual, Prior 
Learning Assessment: Pilot Project Phase 2 — 
Community Partnerships in Action, the project devel- 
oped a three-part process to provide access to col- 
lege programs and occupational practice — namely, 
instruction in English as a second language, portfo- 
lio instruction, and orientation to the health-care 
system and occupational practice in Ontario. An 
evaluation system was created that involves semi- 
structured interviews and simulated laboratory test- 
ing. Sixteen participants, all English-as-a-second- 
language speakers who had previous training 
and/or gained experience in health care outside 
Canada, developed portfolios for assessment and 
improved their English-language skills, and, where 
appropniate, applied for certification by the 
Ontario College of Nurses. Algonquin College’s 
Health Science Department and the partner insti- 
tutions increased their awareness of PLA through 
collaboration on this project. 


Copies of the project manual can be obtained by 
contacting Marg Eisner or Diane Shaughnessy, at 
Algonquin College, 1385 Woodroffe Ave., 
Nepean, ON K2G 1V8; phone (613)727-9400. 


2. Portfolio Development for Second- 
Language Speakers in Declining 
Industries 


Lead College: | George Brown College of 


Applied Arts and Technology 


Metro Labour Education Centre 
(MLEC) 


Collaborator: 


Ministry Grant: $99 681 


George Brown College and the Metro Labour 
Education Centre jointly developed and delivered 
a sixty-hour portfolio development course for 
immigrant workers whose second language is 
English and who were either laid off or at nsk of 
losing their jobs owing to the decline of the indus- 
tries in which they worked. The course was deliv- 
ered to participants in an off-campus location, the 
Metro Labour Education Centre, and was co- 
taught by college and MLEC staff. The participat- 
ing workers, almost all of whom had been laid off 
by the same electrical/electronics plant, were 
assessed as having language skills at the Grade 5 to 


Grade 7 level. After research was undertaken to 
determine the appropmiateness of various language- 
testing instruments, the Canadian Academic 
Achievement Test B (CAAT B) and the Adult 
Basic Literacy Exam (ABLE) were selected for use 
in this project. Fourteen learners completed this 
experimental course and were found to have 
increased their language skills and developed a pos- 
itive orientation to college and new vocations. The 
project manual, Getting the Credit You Deserve, 
developed for learners and teachers, includes exer- 
cises and classroom activities designed to introduce 
PLA, assist in the preparation of a chronological 
record and life-history paper, identify goals and 
form an educational plan, and document expenen- 
tial learning. 


Dunng the course of the project, its staff partici- 
pated in several events staged by George Brown 
College and various labour organizations, giving 
presentations on the project and gathering input 
from stakeholders. The project’s findings will 
prove useful in reporting to the Minister on PLA 
for learners whose first language is not English and 
to other colleges and institutions. 


Copies of the project manual can be obtained by 
contacting Dan Benson, at George Brown College 
Bookstore, P.O. Box 1015, Station B, Toronto, 
ON M5BT 2T9; phone (416)867-2666. 


3. Portfolio Development for Students of 
English as a Second Language 


Lead College: Mohawk College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $35 938 


In this project, Mohawk College designed a port- 
folio development course, lasting 160 hours, for 
ESL learners; the course concurrently improved 
language skills and gave instruction in portfolio 
development. In recruiting candidates, information 
sessions were held and language skills assessed. 
Sixteen learners, most of them surpassing the mini- 
mum language competency level set by the project 
(CSAC Benchmark 5 in the skill areas of listening 


and reading, and CSAC Benchmark 6 in the skill 
areas of writing and speaking) and having postsec- 
ondary education or work experience, participated. 
Fifteen participants completed portfolios, eleven 
continued in postsecondary studies, ten submitted 
portfolios for assessment, and eight were granted 
credits, in areas as diverse as Broadcast Journalism 
and Electronic Engineering Technology. As well, 
the project developed several testing instruments to 
be used in tandem with CSAC ESL Benchmarks. 
These documents are included in the project man- 
ual, Portfolio Development for Students of English as a 
Second Language: Report on a Pilot Project. This man- 
ual has been distributed to colleges, and its findings 
will be used by the PLA Group in working to 
resolve the issues concerning PLA for ESL speak- 
ers. Copies of the project manual can be obtained 
by contacting the PLA Office at Mohawk College, 
Fennell Ave. and West 5th, P.O. Box 2034, 
Hamilton, ON L8N 3T2; phone (905)575-2395. 


4. Portfolio Development for Distance 
Learners — Live and Learn 


Lead College: Seneca College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Collaborators: | Mohawk College and 
TVOntario 


Ministry Grant: $119 890 


In this project, Seneca and Mohawk colleges col- 
laborated in creating a multimedia delivery 
approach to portfolio development. TVOntario 
later joined this partnership and provided funding 


Te course has given me the motivation I need to continue my 
education. As an adult learner, | find that sometimes | feel like 
quitting when I think of how L-0-N-G it takes to complete a 
diploma program, part-time, and it is so refreshing to know 
that my past work experiences can be validated at this level, 
and that I do not need to sit through hours of classes of repe- 
titious learning. It is also a cost savings for the ones who have 
to pay for their education. The inward analysis will be benefi- 
cial as well, in terms of interpersonal relations, and 


self esteem.” 


- Anonymous, Canadore College 
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for the production of four half-hour television 
episodes on portfolio development. 


The project is nearing completion, and testing of 
the television programs, the CD-ROM, and the 
printed workbooks is being conducted with public 
audiences and learners at several colleges. Further 
information about this project can be obtained by 
contacting Carol Henry, at Seneca College, 1750 
Finch Ave. E., North York, ON M2jJ 2X5; 
phone (416)491-5050. 


Phase Ill, January to June 1994 


At the same time that second-phase pilot projects 
were preparing their reports, a third phase of pro- 
jects, with a six-month completion time and fund- 
ed for a total of $142 500, was investigating three 
issues identified as critical to the continued imple- 
mentation of PLA in colleges: the training of PLA 
practitioners serving Aboriginal learners, the devel- 
opment of bias-free challenge processes, and the 
design and development of a PLA information sys- 
tem and training matenials for college faculty on 
learning outcomes. Two of the third-phase pilot 
projects are complete, and the other two have 
requested extensions. 


1. Information Systems for PLA Support 


Lead College: Canadore College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $44 500 


In this project, Canadore College is developing an 
information system for gathering PLA-related data 
for use locally, at colleges, and centrally, by the 
Ministry of Eduation and Training and the 
Ontario Council of Regents. The project’s goal is 
to identify ways to maximize use of extant data- 
collection systems to gather accurate and up-to- 
date information on the PLA experiences of col- 
leges and learners. Although this project has not 
yet reported, consultation on a draft document is 
under way; the PLA Secretariat, which has juris- 
diction over third-phase projects, continues to fol- 
low-up with the lead college. 
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This project’s findings will be used by the PLA 
Group in making recommendations to the 
Minister on tracking procedures and mechanisms 
for recording and evaluating PLA activities within 
colleges and across the college system. 


2. Responsive PLA Challenge Processes 

Lead College: Centennial College of Applied 
Arts and Technology 

Ministry Grant: $36 000 


In this project, Centennial College and its partners 
developed guidelines for reducing bias in PLA 
challenge processes. Based on a literature review 
and a survey of 3190 Centennial students and 156 
faculty members, five reporting documents have 
been produced, explaining PLA methods, identify- 
ing challenge methods that learners perceive to be 
biased, and providing a demographic analysis of 
learner perceptions. Project findings are expected 
to be useful in eliminating bias in, and thereby 
improving, PLA challenge processes. 


Copies of the reporting documents — PLA 
Challenge Process Adventure Tour (interactive com- 
puter program); The PLA Challenge Process 
Adventure Tour; Centennial College Survey Report on 
Evaluation Methods; The PLA Challenge Process 
Adventure Tour: Recognizing Student Diversity — Just 


BB) arbara enrolled in the portfolio development course, PLA5000, 
in September 1993. She presently holds a middle management 
position as a Financial Systems Analyst. 

“I believe this PLA process is an excellent innovation. Even if I 
had only received credit for the PLA5000 course, it would have 
been worth it. As it is, | have received 3 PLA credits and 

4 transfer credits and have been assisted in planning my stud- 
ies to complete the diploma. PLA put me in touch with key per- 
sons in the college who assisted me in individualizing my stud- 
ies and timetable to enable completion. Before PLA5000, 


finishing the diploma seemed very remote.” 


- Barbara, Algonquin College 
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the Facts; and The PLA Challenge Process Adventure 
Tour: Recognizing Student Diversity — Bibliography — 
can be obtained by contacting Betty McCulloch, 

at Centennial College, P.O. Box 631, Station A, 

651 Warden Ave., Scarborough, ON M1K 5E9; 
phone (416)694-3241. 


3. Aboriginal Access to Postsecondary 
Education 


Lead College: Loyalist College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Collaborator: First Nations Technical Institute 
Ministry Grant: $45 000 


In this project, Loyalist College, in partnership 
with the First Nations Technical Institute, is devel- 
oping a culturally appropriate PLA training manual 
for practitioners working with Aboriginal learners. 
The project deadline was extended to December 
1994 in order to allow the project to seek broader 
consultation. 


4. Creating Challenge Processes: A Self- 
Directed Learning Package for Faculty 


Lead College: Niagara College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 


Ministry Grant: $17 000 


In this project, Niagara College developed a train- 
ing manual, Creating Learning Outcomes: A Faculty- 
Directed Process, to assist faculty in preparing learn- 
ing outcomes for courses eligible for challenge. 
The onginal project focus — self-directed learning 
resources — shifted to group training in the prepa- 
ration of course learning outcomes, a subject in 
which a high level of interest has already been 
expressed by college staff involved in PLA. The 
manual, submitted in October 1994, has been dis- 
tributed to all colleges. Copies of the manual can 
be obtained by contacting Marti Jurmain or Brian 
Keppy, at Niagara College, P.O. Box 1005, 
Woodlawn Rd., Welland, ON L3B 582; phone 
(905)735-2211. 
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PLA Policy Development * ensuring that province-wide and local policies 
Across the Colle ge System and practices are consistent with the accepted 


The PLA Group is responsible for providing the 
Minister of Education and Training with advice on 
the development of system-wide PLA policies. In 
reference to this role, the PLA Secretariat prepared 
a statement of the PLA Group’s mandate and a 
comprehensive policy-development strategy, 
which emphasized consultation and the application 
of a set of PLA implementation principles (see 


pages 7-8). In addition, the PLA Group established | 


rules of operation that reflect its intention to: 


* stage PLA implementation activities over three 
years, with a view to achieving full implemen- 
tation by September 1996; 


* operate in an open and consultative manner; 


¢ make decisions and recommendations on the 
basis of consensus, to the extent possible; 


* establish appropniate links with 
communities/constituencies whose interests the 
PLA Group represents; 


* assist colleges to carry out the implementation 
decisions made by the Minister. 


The Strategy for PLA Policy Development 


The policy-development strategy was designed to 
take into account the extant status of local PLA 
policies across the province; the differing visions 
and approaches to PLA among colleges; and the 
varied levels of PLA awareness and involvement by 
stakeholders — that is, college faculty and staff; 
trade, labour, and professional associations; poten- 
tial learners; students’ associations; community 
organizations; employers; universities; and other 


government ministries. 


The Objectives of the Strategy 
The strategy has as its objectives: 


* ensuring that policy-development responsibili- 
ties are divided appropriately between the PLA 
Group/Minister and the colleges; 


principles of PLA and result in college PLA 
activities that are: 

— accessible, 

— equitable, 

— open in process, 

— procedurally fair, 

— of the highest quality, 

— consistent, 

— accountable, 

— effective; 


* eliciting strong stakeholder support for PLA 
policies. 


The Features of the Strategy 


The policy-development strategy has the following 
features: 


* It integrates the full range of policy considera- 
tions, from adherence to the principles upon 
which policies should be based to the evalua- 
tion and revision of established policies. 


¢ It incorporates a coordinated approach to relat- 
ed policy issues. 


¢ It takes into account the impact that other ini- 
tiatives have on PLA. 


* It facilitates the identification of those policy 
issues that have prionty and the development of 
resolutions to those issues. 


¢ It promotes understanding of and clarifies the 
PLA issues and process. 


¢ It facilitates the viable implementation of PLA. 


¢ It balances consistency and flexibility in 
approach. 


¢ It ensures that identified issues will be followed 
through. 
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The Policy-Development Process 


The policy development process is a series of 
research and analysis activities which result in the 
presentation of policy options and recommendations 
to the PLA Group. For each policy issue, an action 
plan is devised to address the primary objectives of 
potential system-wide policy and to conduct 
research on current college practices, related policy 
issues, stakeholders’ views, costs, related initiatives, 
and factors related to the external environment 
(e.g., occupational entry). Subsequently, relevant 
sub-issues and their potential impact are analysed, 
and appropnmiate policy options are developed. The 
consequences of each option are explored, and, 
where necessary, remedies are developed. Then, 
implementation timelines are established. These 
complete policy options are reviewed by the PLA 
Group and the Ontario Council of Regents, who 


@ entered the portfolio development course as a fore runner to 


the Business Administration program. Beginning what 


appeared to be a time consuming and onerous task, | started 


gathering information and formulating my thoughts. Before 


long, | was caught up in the process and enjoying the research. 


“Searching back in my personal and professional history, | 


found myself gaining an insight to my style and a confidence in 


my abilities. An awareness of accomplishments was acquired 


and a Sense of pride developed. | may have been laid off from 


my job but | could review my work and see that I had made an 


impression in that workplace and in others. | would leave with 
the knowledge that I had been a skilled and effective member of 


the management team. 


“The course made me examine my past and my future. In ask- 


ing for the identification of goals, it helped me to formulate a 


direction for the next several years. I feel comfortable with the 


goals that I have identified and I anticipate success in attaining 


these. 


“1 would highly recommend this [PLA] program to other dis- 


placed workers and I thank you for providing this program in 


your curriculum.” 


- Patti, Sir Sandford Fleming College 
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then forward their recommendations to the 
Minister. Once the Minister has made a decision 
to adopt a policy, notification is sent to college 
presidents. The next stage of the process involves 
the incorporation, monitoring, and evaluation of 
the new policy by the PLA Secretanat. 


PLA Policy Issues 


Identification of major policy issues was among the 
first tasks undertaken by the PLA Group. The sys- 
tem-wide policy issues identified as most pressing 
for 1993/94 included establishing key PLA defini- 
tions, preparation of challenge processes, transcrip- 
tion of credits, funding for colleges for 1993/94 
and 1994/95, and the eligibility of PLA candidates 
for the Ontario Student Assistance Plan (OSAP). 


On the basis of staff consultations conducted in 
1992/93, the PLA Group compiled and pnontized 
a list of relevant policy issues. Throughout 
1993/94, the list was reviewed and modified, as 
necessary. 


The following policy issues were addressed by the 
PLA Group during 1993/94: 


1. PLA coordination and the mandate of the PLA 
Group 
2. PLA implementation principles 
. Conflict of interest in PLA Group membership 
. University representation on the PLA Group 


. Transcription of credits 


o 
4 
5 
6. Linkages between transfer of credit and PLA 
7. Key PLA definitions 
8. College preparation of challenge processes 
9. Funding for colleges for 1993/94 and 1994/95 
10. Eligibility of PLA candidates for OSAP 
The PLA Group scheduled the following items for 
policy analysis by the end of 1994/95: 

1. Residency and advanced standing 

2. Eligibility for PLA 


. PLA appeals 
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. Advanced program placements for PLA c 
andidates 


5. Exceptions to residency requirements 


6. Review of the current funding structure, use of 
the ministry funding mechanism, and student 
assessment fees 


7. Renewal of the PLA Facilitation Grant for 
1995/96 


8. PLA onentation for learners 


9. Application of PLA to the Ontario 
Management Development Program 


10. Extension of PLA to ministry-funded courses 
that are not part of an approved program 


11. Implications of PLA for the new French-lan- 
guage colleges 


12. Research Project No. 1: Language and 
Portfolio Development 


13. Research Project No. 2: Foreign Credential 
Evaluation 


Policy Issues Addressed in 1993/94 


In addition to the mandate statement and the 
implementation principles discussed above, the fol- 
lowing action was taken in respect to each of the 
remaining policy issues addressed in 1993/94. 


Conflict of Interest in PLA Group 
Membership 


The PLA Secretariat undertook to investigate the 
establishment of conflict-of-interest guidelines to 
protect the public and the PLA Group members, 
most of whom are accountable to external stake- 
holder groups. Once the research was completed 
and the options had been considered, the PLA 
Group unanimously agreed to adopt formal con- 
flict-of-interest guidelines. 


University Representation on the 
PLA Group 


Early in its deliberations, the PLA Group identified 
university representation as a desirable addition to 
the range of perspectives provided by the group’s 
members. In particular, it was noted that the 
extent to which universities respond positively to 
PLA will affect opportunities for successful college 
PLA learners to transfer to university programs. 
Agreement was reached to contact the Council of 
Ontario Universities to seek a nomination for a 
university liaison representative to join the PLA 
Group in fall 1994. 
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Transcription of Credits 


This issue was of concern to all PLA stakeholders. 
Extensive research, analysis, and consultation with 
the colleges; trade, labour, and professional associa- 
tions; and employers led to a recommendation 
being made to the Minister that a two-year interim 
transcription policy be adopted, starting in 
1994/95, whereby credits earned through partici- 
pation in PLA are recognized, as far as is practica- 
ble, in parallel with credits earned through course 
enrolment. The Minister accepted this recommen- 
dation (see Appendix 1). 


Linkages Between Transfer of Credits 
and PLA 


These two processes were viewed as requiring clas- 
sification to maintain the distinctiveness of each, 
and as needing coordinating. The definition of 
“prior learning assessment” adopted by the 
Minister (see Appendix 1) states clearly that PLA 
involves the assessment of learning that is not rec- 
ognized through the mechanisms for the formal 
transfer of credits. These mechanisms are adminis- 
trative processes currently in place at Ontario’s col- 
leges whereby learners’ transcripts are reviewed 
with the objective of granting credit or exemption 
for learning acquired at those institutions formally 
recognized by the colleges as educational. For 
example, credits awarded on transcnpts from uni- 
versities, other community colleges, and recog- 
nized educational institutions in other jurisdictions 
are accepted by the colleges. Colleges are appro- 
priately sequencing their credit transfers and PLA 
procedures so that the latter are not applied to 
credits that are achievable through the credit-trans- 


fer process. 


Key PLA Definitions 
The PLA Group formulated definitions for “prior 


learning assessment’, “challenge process”, and “eli- 
gible for challenge” (see Appendix 1) after under- 
taking research and consultation on a system-wide 
basis. These definitions were approved by the 
Minister in June 1994. They foster consistency in 


implementation of PLA in colleges. 
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College Preparation of Challenge 
Processes 


This issue was the foundation of a major imple- 
mentation activity in 1993/94. The ministry’s 
oniginal goal of 50 per cent preparation by 
September 1994 was reviewed and revised, based 
on input from the colleges. A detailed discussion of 
the preparation of challenge processes appears 
below (see pages 30-31). 


Funding for Colleges for 1993/94 and 
1994/95 


In the Minister’s letter to the Council of Regents 
requesting the establishment of the PLA Advisory 
and Coordinating Group (see Apppendix 2), he 
stated that a total of $1.5 million would be made 
available for the PLA initiative in 1993/94. (The 
College Standards and Accreditation Council 
received $1.4 million, and other funding went to 
the Task Force on Advanced Learning.) Of this 
total, $480 000 was to be used to support the work 
of the PLA Group, including the PLA Secretariat 
and centrally delivered or supported training, and 
the remaining $1 020 000 was to be used as trans- 
fer payments to the colleges to support the intro- 
duction of PLA and to fund pilot projects. These 
funds came from the $3-muillion annual allocation 
set aside by the government in its 1991 Budget for 
initiatives stemming from the Vision 2000 report. 


If PLA was eventually to become an integral part 
of the academic process at the colleges, it was 
strongly felt that PLA should also be recognized in 


G) ord approached the PLA office on August 15 and hoped to 
begin full-time study in the second year of the program begin- 
ning September. Gord began to compile a portfolio of his 
learning from the field in order to request credit for the entire 
first year of the Broadcast Journalism program. Several fac- 
ulty were involved in assessing Gord’s learning and he was 
successful in gaining entry into the second year of the pro- 
gram, starting only one week late. Gord has made the transi- 
tion to full-time study, and is doing extremely well in the 


program. 


- Related by R. Burke for Gord, Mohawk College 
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the ministry’s tuition-fee policy and in the col- 
leges’ general-purpose operating grants distribution 
formula. The Council of Regents, in consultation 
with the College Funding Review Committee, 
made recommendations to the Minister in March 
1993 regarding student assessment fees, recognition 
of PLA activities in the funding formula, and allo- 
cation of a special grant to support colleges in the 
creation of the new position of PLA facilitator. 


The initial funding recommendations were 
approved by the Minister, and all college presi- 
dents were notified in April 1993 of the PLA 
funding structure for 1993/94: 


1. Portfolio development courses would be funded 
through the existing funding mechanism on a 
par with other part-time courses. Tuition fees 
would be determined according to existing 
guidelines. 


2. Assessments of portfolios and challenge evalua- 
tions would be funded through the existing 
funding mechanism, using a transformation fac- 
tor to convert assessments into funding units. 
For 1993/94, 100 assessments or challenges 
were deemed to be equivalent to 1 funding 
unit. The student fee for each PLA assessment 
was set at $50, a figure representing half the fee 
normally charged for enrolment in a part-time 
course lasting forty-five hours and, based on 
PLA Secretariat projections, half the total cost 
of the assessment. This new policy was included 
in Tuition Fee Memorandum, issued annually by 
the ministry. As well, the ministry’s annually 
released Guidelines for Reporting Enrolment for 
Funding Purposes began to include references to 
PLA-related activities. 


3. To assist in releasing one college staff member 
to be a PLA facilitator, the PLA Facilitation 
Grant was established. Funding was based on 
the PLA Secretariat’s evaluation of the level of 
activities related to PLA implementation 
engaged in by a college. 


The PLA Facilitation Grant 

Two levels of funding for PLA facilitation were 
provided in 1993/94. Twelve colleges having 
demonstrated to the Council of Regents higher 
levels of PLA activity were granted $40 000 for a 
PLA facilitator. This amount represented approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the replacement cost of a 
faculty member. Assuming that the PLA facilitator 


would also teach two sections of the portfolio 
development course, the remaining 20 per cent of 
the workload would be funded through the regular 
funding mechanism. Other colleges, with lower 
PLA activity bases, received $25 000 as the 
replacement cost of a half-time PLA facilitator. 
This allocation was made in recognition of the fact 
that all colleges, regardless of the level of PLA 
activity they were engaged in at that time, would 
have to implement the initiative. In winter 1994, 
those colleges that had received the lower alloca- 
tion but had increased their levels of PLA activities 
prior to January 1994 became eligible for a “top- 
up” amount of $7500 (to bring the funding to the 
replacement cost of a full-time PLA facilitator). All 
eleven colleges in this category received the addi- 
tional funding. The PLA Secretariat’s funding rec- 
ommendations to Council and to the Minister 
were based on analysis, according to established 
criteria, of progress reports submitted by the col- 
leges, outlining their local PLA activities. These 
criteria were maintained as the yardstick in deter- 
mining the renewal of the PLA Facilitation Grant 
in 1994/95, and included the following: 


— The local PLA committee is active and includes 
formal Ontario Public Service Employees 
Union (OPSEV) representation. 

— The entire current allocation is being used for 
releasing staff to work specifically and directly 
on PLA facilitation and is documented. 

— The PLA implementation plan is in place and in 
progress. 


— A portfolio development course is offered. 
— PLA policies and procedures are in place. 


— Key staff involved in PLA implementation have 
received appropnate PLA training. 


— Efforts to extend awareness of PLA throughout 
the college have been made. 

— The reporting requirements set out by the PLA 
Group are being met. 

— A clearly designated contact to supply PLA 


information has been established. 


— In bilingual colleges, the allocation is distributed 
between English- and French-language PLA 
services proportionate to need. 
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Bilingual Colleges Transition Project 

A special project to help in the development of 
strategies for the implementation of PLA in the 
new French-language colleges in northern and 
central/southwestern Ontario was awarded 

$40 000. The project coordinated the development 
of PLA services among bilingual and French-lan- 
guage colleges to ensure: (a) that PLA services, 
which would have to be integrated once they were 
transferred to the new colleges, were developed 
collaboratively and in consultation, rather than in 
isolation; and (b) that PLA was incorporated into 
the services offered at the new French-language 
colleges as early as possible. 


The project hired a coordinator, based at 
Cambrian College, who worked with the institu- 
tions involved, transferring PLA planning, training, 
and development activities and ensuring that atten- 
tion to and awareness of PLA were not lost in the 
complexities of opening the new colleges. The 
project was relevant and had impact for the 
French-language network of colleges on the 
whole. 


Funding Review 

In his “Open Letter to the College System’, the 
Minister stated that “as data are gathered through- 
out the three-year implementation phase of PLA, 
the assessment conversion factor and related fees 
will be reviewed”. This review of the funding for 
PLA activities was not undertaken in 1993/94 as — 
the available data for such a review were inade- 
quate. It is expected that this review will be under- 
taken in 1994/95. 


PLA PoLticy DEVELOPMENT ACROSS THE COLLEGE SYSTEM 
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Eligibility of PLA Candidates for OSAP 


In winter 1994, an OSAP/PLA Working Group’ 
was formed to examine the possibility of making 
PLA candidates eligible for OSAP. The working 
group explored the issues and recommended 
changes be made to the OSAP regulations that 
would accommodate PLA candidates. The ministry 
accepted the recommendations, and college finan- 
cial aid administrators and PLA facilitators were 
informed of the two new rules in August 1994: 


1. PLA fees incurred within one year prior to 
enrolment in an approved postsecondary pro- 
gram may be included as a tuition cost for 
OSAP purposes. Proof of payment is required. 


i) 


. Part-time students facing difficulties in paying 
the cost of PLA assessments may apply for 
immediate assistance through the Ontario 
Special Bursary Program. 


Challenge Development 


In the Minister’s “Open Letter” announcing the 
PLA initiative, he referred to a goal of 50 per cent 
of all courses to be made eligible for challenge by 
September 1994. The research and consultation 
subsequently conducted by the PLA Secretanat 
indicated that, in order to ensure that a qualitative 
approach was taken to challenge evaluations, con- 
siderable course preparation was required. During 
the consultations, several respondents suggested 
that, as an alternative to the September 1994 goal 
of 50 per cent, colleges should develop expanded 
work plans for preparing all courses to be “eligible 
for challenge”’; the completion dates for these plans 
would extend beyond September 1994 but fall 
within the three-year implementation period. As 
well, colleges expressed willingness to be account- 
able for their challenge-preparation activities. 


In January 1994, the PLA Group requested chal- 
lenge work plans from all colleges. These were 
reviewed in detail by the PLA Group and found to 
be acceptable in that they demonstrated commit- 
ment and diligence in seeking to implement chal- 
lenge processes of the highest quality. Several 


7. A list of OSAP Working Group members is provided in 
Appendix 7. 
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colleges noted, however, that a number of unre- 
solved issues — for example, staff workloads and 
training in the area of learning outcomes — would 
affect their ability to implement their work plans 
successfully. 


The PLA Group recognized that current financial 
pressures, restructuring activities, and other min- 
istry-mandated initiatives would have an impact on 
colleges’ capacities to achieve the goals outlined in 
their work plans. The PLA Group supported the 
work plans but advised the Minister of concern for 
the future of PLA in light of the limited financial 
support allocated to the initiative. In order to assess 
this situation more thoroughly, the PLA Group 
asked its secretariat to examine the full costs of 
PLA implementation during fiscal year (Apmil 1 
through March 31) 1994/95. 


In April 1994, the PLA Group recommended to 
the Minister, through the Council of Regents, that 
colleges be allowed additional flexibility in the 
timing of their challenge activities and that they 
should be scheduled for completion by the end of 
the three-year PLA implementation period (June 
1996). At the same time, the PLA Secretanat was 
asked to work with colleges to obtain whatever 
information was required to complete the chal- 
lenge plans and to assist, where possible, in the fur- 
ther development and implementation of the work 
plans. 


The PLA Group also accepted the representations 
of ministry staff that the focus of challenge devel- 
opment in 1994/95 should be on courses that are 
part of ministry-approved programs (excluding 
apprenticeship and the Ontario Management 
Development Program). The implications of this 
decision were identified for monitoring and review 
by the PLA Group for 1995/96. 


Colleges set various goals for having courses pre- 
pared for challenge by September 1994 (see 
Appendix 6, and Figure 6). Most goals were below 
the previously cited 50 per cent; several main- 
tained the 50 per cent goal; and one college 
aspired to have all, rather than half, of its courses 
eligible for challenge by the stipulated date. 


Learning Outcomes 


The concept of course learning outcomes gained 
prominence with the adoption of the formal defin- 
itions of “challenge process” and “eligible for chal- 
lenge” (see Appendix 1); the latter includes among 
its requirements that courses have appropriate 
learning outcomes. 


According to this definition, learning outcomes are 
what the learner should know and be able to do in 
order to obtain credit for a course. Learning out- 
comes are further classified as essential, optional, or 
desirable; however, their most important distin- 
guishing feature is that they represent the demon- 
stration of learning. 


The development of learning outcomes for college 
programs is a component of the CSAC initiative. 
In January 1994, the CSAC published its Guidelines 
to the Development of Standards of Achievement 
Through Learning Outcomes; in that document, it 
was made clear that the development of learning 
outcomes for college courses is the responsibility of 
each college. The PLA Group considered the 


Figure 6: Challenge Development Targets for September 1994 


Number of Colleges 
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implications this document has for PLA’s “eligible 
for challenge” requirements and inferred that, 
given the current state of PLA development, the 
application of learning outcomes at the course 
level may not be the appropriate approach to mak- 
ing courses eligible for challenge. 


Colleges were using various approaches to course 
design and the specification of expected learning. 
“Expected learning” is also referred to as “perfor- 
mance objectives” and “competencies” but uni- 
formly refers to what learners should know and be 
able to do to receive credit for a course. The PLA 
Group took the view that, at this stage of PLA 
development, these terms should be accepted as 
“learning outcomes” and as meeting the critena of 
“eligible for challenge”. 


In sum, the PLA Group accepted the broad mean- 
ing of “learning outcomes” in order to accommo- 
date the variety of curriculum approaches across 
the college system. According to this meaning, as 
long as courses have “learning outcomes” or other 
statements of “expected learning” that specify what 
learners should know and be able to do to com- 
plete a course successfully, and thus assist learners 
to make appropmiate decisions about attempting an 
assessment process, those courses meet the defini- 
tion of “eligible for challenge”’. 


0 - 15% 16 - 30% 31 - 45% 46 - 60% Over 60% 
Challenge Targets as % of College Courses 


Note: Two colleges expressed their September 1994 targets as a number of courses. 
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Monitoring 


The PLA Group recognizes the importance of 
maintaining its access to information on colleges’ 
PLA implementation activities in order to prepare 
suitable recommendations for the Minister. Such 
linkages with the actual PLA undertakings of 
Ontario’s colleges are instrumental in preparing for 
the comprehensive evaluation of PLA system-wide 
at the end of the third implementation year. In 
addition, access to college information enables the 
ministry to account for the public resources invest- 
ed in the PLA initiative. 


The PLA Group views its responsibility in the area 
of monitoring as consisting of information gather- 
ing and reporting. The consideration of what 
information should be sought and what collection 
methods should be used led to the identification of 
data items within each aspect of the PLA Group’s 
mandate: policies, finances, training, promotion, 
and assessment. Information is collected for the 
purpose of measuring the effectiveness of PLA 
implementation in terms of its stated goals and to 
be used as a basis for recommended changes lead- 
ing to the greater success of PLA implementation. 


Monitoring Activities During 1993/94 


One of the first monitoring tasks undertaken by 
the PLA Secretariat was to meet with ministry staff 
to discuss the inclusion of PLA activities among 
those areas for which the ministry had developed 
data-gathering mechanisms. Consequently, begin- 
ning in November 1993, the ministry’s Guidelines 
for Reporting Enrolment for Funding Purposes included 
data on portfolio development courses and chal- 
lenge and portfolio assessments. 


“) he portfolio development renewed my enthusiasm in myself 


and my job.” 


- Brian, Sault College 


While systematic sustainable methods for monitor- 
ing PLA were being investigated, activities were 
being tracked by means of surveys, consultations, 
and dialogue with the colleges. Each staff member 
of the PLA Secretariat was assigned particular col- 
leges with which to liaise. Information gathered 
from colleges’ reporting formed the basis for the 
PLA funding strategy recommended to the 
Minister. 


Concern that a more permanent tracking mecha- 
nism was required for PLA activities across the sys- 
tem led to a pilot project, with Canadore College 
as leader, to develop an information system to sup- 
port the implementation of PLA (see pages 23-24 
for more information on this pilot project). The 


. PLA Group provided the project with a frame- 


work for the system, stipulating that it be based on 
the following principles: 


* The PLA information system should foster the 
promotion of improved access to Ontario’s col- 
leges — one of the ministry’s pnmary goals. 

¢ Data collected should address the information 
needs of both the ministry and the individual 
college. 


* Full participation in the information system 
should not be burdensome for the colleges. 


* The system should be developed in partnership 
with the colleges. 


¢ After the initial development stage, the system 
should be able to be managed with existing 
resources. 


¢ The information gathered should be shared 
with the public, as required. 


¢ Where data gathered are personal, adequate 
provision should be made to maintain confi- 
dentiality and restrict access, as appropmiate. 


Several times during 1993/94, the PLA Secretariat 
developed an overall scheme for PLA implementa- 
tion based on information provided by the colleges 
in survey reports. Surveys related to the status of 
PLA implementation were conducted in March 
1993, September 1993, and June 1994. In the June 
1994 survey, colleges responding indicated signifi- 
cant increases in their PLA activities. These find- 
ings are discussed further under “PLA Activities at 
Colleges” above (see pages 10-15). 


Training 


The Strategy for PLA Training 


The central development of PLA training preceded 
the three-year phase of PLA implementation that 
began in September 1993. Anticipating a positive 
response from the government to the PLA 
Advisory Committee’s final report of July 1992, 
the Council of Regents established an ad hoc PLA 
Pre-implementation Committee (see Appendix 3), 
which completed its work and disbanded in March 
1993. The committee had two working groups, 
one of which assisted the PLA Secretariat to plan 
and develop training. The PLA Pre-implementa- 
tion Committee formulated the mission statement 
for the PLA training program: “to meet the learn- 
ing needs of all persons participating in the design 
and delivery of PLA and to develop sound, consis- 
tent, system-wide practices of prior learning ~ 
assessment”. 


The committee saw sound, consistent training for 
portfolio and other comprehensive PLA methods 
as pivotal in determining the success or failure of 
the PLA initiative. The need to ensure that such 
training provided the necessary skills for PLA prac- 
titioners, leading to consistent and equitable treat- 
ment of PLA learners, was deemed equally 
important. 


At the outset, a centralized training effort, drawing 
on the training resources and experienced practi- 
tioners within the system and from other junisdic- 
tions, was seen as a way to ensure that the training 
was of consistently high quality and was applicable 
across the college system. In this way, growth in 
awareness of PLA and in the number of practition- 
ers could be stimulated and supported. 


A major focus of the PLA training strategy, then, 
was on faculty and on making training available as 
soon as possible to facilitate the implementation of 
PLA throughout the system. The committee felt 
that faculty participation and interest was an inte- 
gral part of PLA implementation. None the less, 
program managers, coordinators, chairs, counsellors, 
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registrars, and others were also to have access to 
training to provide guidance in relation to the 
assessment of prior learning. 


The committee proposed six goals for the PLA 
Training Program. Consistent with the stated 
commitment of Ontario’s college system to “meet 
the relevant needs of all adults within a community 
at all socio-economic levels, of all kinds of interests 
and aptitudes, and at all stages of educational 
achievement”,® the PLA Training Program would 
seek to ensure that 


¢ PLA practitioners have the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed for effective participation 
in the assessment of prior learning; 


* non-PLA practitioners (within and external to 
colleges) are aware of the principles, practices, 
and usefulness of the assessment of prior 
learning; 


¢ adult learners are treated with respect and 
dignity for their learning derived from previous 
college and non-college activities; 


¢ adult learners have a responsible and realistic 
self-image in relation to their past experiences; 


* adult learners exhibit confidence in their ability 
to acquire and apply knowledge and skills 
gained from a variety of formal and informal 
settings; 

¢ available resources and training opportunities 
within and outside the college system are uti- 
lized in delivering the PLA Training Program. 


The Development of PLA Training 
Sessions 


With the assistance of the PLA Pre-implementa- 
tion Committee, the PLA Secretariat began to 
develop a series of training sessions? for use in vari- 
ous PLA training programs. The sessions examined 
the important basic knowledge, skills, and 
resources needed to promote good practices in 
assessing prior learning. The training matenal was 
targeted for anyone involved in the design or 
delivery of PLA and for PLA trainers presenting 
the theones and applications of PLA to college 
personnel. 


8. PLA Training Conference brochure, Council of Regents, 
May 1993. 


9. These training sessions are described in Appendix 8. 
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@ was able to complete the portfolio course, get credit for it 


and two other program courses, graduate in the spring and 


get a job as a counsellor in my field a year earlier because 


I finally had the piece of paper [diploma].” 


TRAINING 


- Karen, Sault College 


In order that the program be suitable for its various 
audiences, it was decided that its design should be 
comprehensive, structured, portable, adaptable, 
continuous, target group-focused, test-proven, and 
accommodating of different levels of learning. 
Whereas program workshops were to be made 
available to college personnel who wished to 
explore specific areas of PLA and were not to be 
compulsory, participation in appropmiate training 
sessions was to be a requirement for PLA facilita- 
tors and assessors. 


The PLA Training Program was organized in three 
levels, with eleven short workshop-format sessions. 
Each session focused on a particular set of skills and 
typically included a discussion of the theme or 
focus, the target audience, the prerequisites, the 
specific learning objectives, the available resources, 
and the goal-related procedures and activities (see 
Appendix 8). 


Level One sessions were designed for persons with 
little or no knowledge of prior learning assessment 
and were suitable both for those who were curious 
about PLA and for potential practitioners. These 
introductory sessions provide orientation to the 
PLA process and promote understanding of PLA in 
the context of the adult learner. Three sessions are 
offered at this level: “Introduction to Prior 
Learning Assessment (PLA)”, “Local and Central 
Policies for PLA”, and “The Extension of the 
Principles of Adult Learning to PLA”. 


Level Two sessions were designed for those work- 
ing towards becoming PLA practitioners. These 
sessions provide in-depth reviews of the various 
issues and principles associated with good practice 
in this aspect of adult education and introduce the 
notion of change in their organization. The six ses- 
sions offered at this level were developed by the 
PLA Secretariat and the PLA Pre-implementation 
Committee: “Learning Contracts and Independent 
Study in PLA”, “Career and Educational Planning 


for PLA Candidates’, “Ethical Issues in PLA”’’, 
“Overcoming Barriers in Accessing PLA”, “The 
Role of Active Listening in PLA”, and “Marketing 
PLAS 


Level Three sessions were designed for those who 
are familiar with PLA processes and may already be 
involved with some aspect of PLA in a college 
environment and who wish to develop their skills 
in PLA application. Three sessions are offered at 
this level: “Conducting a PLA Orientation 
Session”, “PLA and Ontario’s Culturally Diverse 
Population”, and “Giving Feedback to the PLA 
Candidate’. 


Training for PLA Practice 


The first in a series of hands-on training programs 
based on the training sessions took place in May 
1993, in Toronto. The Deputy Minister of 
Education and Training, Charles Pascal, and the 
Chair of the PLA Advisory and Coordinating 
Group, Wesley Romulus, opened the event, set- 
ting the context for PLA development and prac- 
tice. This week-long training conference was 
attended by 104 college faculty and administrators, 
and the sessions were delivered primarily by col- 
lege staff. It was expected that many of the partici- 
pants would, in future, become PLA trainers at 
their colleges. A similar conference was held in 
Ottawa, in June 1993, for francophone college 


staff. 


In fall 1993, regional training events — four English 
and two French — were organized, targeted at 
those who had attended the training conferences in 
May and June 1993. The purpose of these events 
was to provide “train the trainer” workshops for 
those PLA practitioners who would go on to con- 
duct local training at their colleges. College staff 
also delivered these events, which focused on the 
assessment of portfolios and challenge processes. 


Subsequent to the 1993 training conferences, sev- 
eral colleges planned and conducted local training 
sessions for their faculty and other college staff. 
Some colleges have also begun awareness training 
with business and community organizations. The 
PLA Secretaniat assists in those efforts when 
requested to. 
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The issue of faculty workload and PLA will be re- 
examined by the EERC in spring 1995 in light of 


Major Issues Associated with 
PLA Implementation 


In 1993/94, as colleges intensified their PLA 
implementation efforts, they identified areas in 
which difficulties had arisen or were imminent. 
These issues were given consideration by the PLA 
Group and, where it had jurisdiction and available 
resources, it dealt with them. 


Faculty Workload 


The provincial collective agreement for academic 
employees in the colleges does not make reference 
to PLA activities since it was signed prior to the 

. beginning of system-wide PLA implementation. 
As a result of the Social Contract Act, the agree- 
ment has been extended without modification 
through to September 1996. 


Important PLA activities, including preparing chal- 
lenges and assessing portfolios, involve work by 
college faculty. In the early stages of PLA imple- 
mentation, forecasting the courses for which PLA 
will be requested and the number of such requests 
is difficult and, since faculty workloads are deter- 
mined in advance of the start of a semester, accom- 
modating PLA activities is problematic. 


Prior to system-wide PLA implementation, colleges 
offering PLA compensated faculty members for 
their involvement in PLA activities on a flat-rate or 
hourly basis as part-time staff not covered by the 
provisions of the collective agreement. If PLA is to 
become a mainstream college activity, the work 
associated with it will have to be recognized as part 
of the regular duties of full-time college staff. 


In May 1994, the Employee/Employer Relations 
Committee (EERC) for academic staff — the com- 
mittee established by the collective agreement to 
act as liaison during non-bargaining periods — 
examined the issue of PLA workload. The EER‘C 
asked colleges to report on the methods of staff 
compensation they adopted for a one-year peniod 
ending in May 1995 and suggested they use the 
Standard Workload Form (SWF) for PLA activities 
as much as possible. 


colleges’ experiences with it in 1994/95. 


Enrolment in Portfolio Development 
Courses 


Enrolments in portfolio development courses have 
been low in 1993/94. Factors contributing to this 
problem include outreach efforts, course length, 
course title, and course location and delivery 
modes. In addition, it has become clear that the 
constraints surrounding the sponsorship of UIC 
and other social-assistance recipients have a nega- 
tive impact on participation in portfolio develop- 
ment courses. Such sponsorship is often based on 
critena that typically include course-duration and 
attendance factors. 


It will be of benefit to colleges seeking to increase 
participation in their portfolio development cours- 
es to consult a profile of those learners who have 
accessed such courses in the past. Such a profile is 
not yet available and its development will depend 
on the existence of a mechanism for tracking 
learners through PLA. 


Assessment Methodology 


PLA assessment methodology has been applied 
almost exclusively on a course-by-course (per- 
course) basis, paralleling the colleges’ approach to 
curnculum delivery. However, this structuring has 
proved problematic for both colleges and learners. 


In a per-course approach to assessment, a learner 
who wishes to undertake several assessments must 
invest considerable money and time in doing so. 
Each assessment costs $50 and may take two hours; 
thus, multiple assessments can be costly and time- 
intensive for the learner. This approach is also 
demanding for the college as it is labour-intensive 
and may become difficult to coordinate. 


Colleges have been considering alternative 
approaches, including block assessment, which 
applies to a program semester or year rather than a 
single course. 


The mandated feasibility study, scheduled to com- 
mence in 1994/95, of including the evaluation of 
non-college programs as a PLA method may 
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provide another alternative to per-course assess- 
ment. In this evaluation the academic and adminis- 
trative components of non-college programs are 
examined to determine whether learners who have 
successfully completed them can receive college 
PLA credits without further assessment. A positive 
determination will simplify the problem of PLA 
assessment only for those learners who have com- 
pleted non-college programs; thus, other alterna- 
tive assessment approaches need to be developed. 


PLA Funding and Fee Structure 


Review of the PLA funding and fee structure is 
scheduled to be undertaken in 1994/95. The cur- 
rent structure was put in place in Apml 1993 and 
includes the subsuming of PLA assessment funding 
within the colleges’ general-purpose operating 
grants distribution formula, with a conversion fac- 
tor of 100 assessments per funding unit. PLA 
assessment fees of $50 per course, for challenge 
evaluation or portfolio assessment, are also charged 
(subject to yearly increase). 


The funding review will examine whether the 
PLA funding structure and the assessment fees are 
appropniate, from the point of view of both col- 
leges and learners. 


Ge n anticipation of a future position as Project Manager, SPS-CP- 
03 within RCMP Informatics, Mike is anxious to complete his 
‘Microcomputer Support Specialist Certificate. He is hoping to 
receive 6 PLA credits through a combination of his portfolio 
assessment and challenge tests. His assessment is presently 
in progress. | . 

Mike has thoroughly enjoyed the reflection and planning 
aspects of the PLA5000 course and is proud of his portfolio - 
which he readily shares with others as an excellent example. 
He considers that the close personal advising, the recognition 
and support of his extensive learning and the motivation he 
received from other peers in the PLA course as long lasting 
benefits. He is presently vigorously and enthusiastically mar- 


keting the PLA program with his working colleagues. 


- Related by D. Shaughnessy for Mike, Algonquin College 


MajyoOrR ISSUES ASSOCIATED WITH PLA IMPLEMENTATION 


Scope of Policy Issues 


PLA policy development has, as was the case with 
the Standard Workload Form (SWF) and the 
Residency Requirement, included issues that are 
also relevant to the operation of the college system 
and, as such, are broader in scope than the PLA 
initiative alone. Since attempts to resolve such 
issues cannot be discrete, in seeking to fulfil its 
mandate, the PLA Group may find that the solu- 
tions it proposes conflict with policies of other 
mandated bodies and it may need greater leverage 
or expanded collaboration to achieve resolution. 
Among such issues on the PLA Group’s policy ros- 
ter are PLA appeals, the application of PLA to 
apprenticeship, and the advanced placement of 
PLA candidates. 


Scope of PLA Training 


Training is unanimously held to be the single most 
important undertaking in the development of 
PLA. The extent of training required and request- 
ed is enormous; many of those who have already 
received training are interested in more, while the 
numbers of those who have yet to undertake train- 
ing, including external stakeholders, are significant. 
While efforts of both colleges and the PLA Group 
to accommodate those seeking PLA training are 
concerted, it is apparent that the resources available 
may not be adequate for the task. 


Marketing Needs 


In the current economic context of downsizing 
and restructuring, interest in PLA is expanding to 
large institutions such the military and corpora- 
tions; thus, it seems that the demand for PLA ser- 
vices is likely to grow exponentially. However, 
colleges are not uniformly prepared to meet the 
growing numbers of requests for PLA, which has 
become an impediment to the marketing of the 
initiative on a province-wide basis. None the less, 
accountability for the public funds invested in PLA 
demands that serious interventions be undertaken 
to ensure that the maximum return on this invest- 
ment is achieved. It is hoped that, in 1994/95, the 
PLA Group, in conjunction with the colleges, will 
be able to significantly enhance marketing efforts 
to expand the base of PLA across the province. 


PLA Plans for the Coming Year 


While the emphasis in 1993/94 was on the prepa- 
ration of colleges for the implementation of PLA, 
1994/95 will see new and continuing efforts to 
consolidate the PLA initiative and to expand the 
participation of external partners and stakeholders. 
Future priorities include the development of certain 
academic policies; the publication of training man- 
uals and a faculty handbook for PLA; assistance for 
local, regional, and other PLA training programs; 
development of new PLA projects; facilitating the 
implementation of PLA by the new French-lan- 
guage colleges; and increasing PLA training and 
awareness among external stakeholders. 


In 1994/95, the PLA Group will commence its 
study of the evaluation of foreign credentials. The 
PLA Secretariat will consult with various govern- 
ment ministnes, college organizations, and occupa- 
tional associations in amassing research for this 
study. Analysis of the gathered data and the formu- 
lation of policy recommendations should be com- 
pleted by June 1995. 


In the coming year, the PLA Group also plans to 
make recommendations to the Minister relating to 
the accommodation in portfolio development of 
those whose first language is neither English nor 


@ avid was the first of our PLA students to graduate. He received 
his diploma in Journalism in June 1994. David had extensive 
experiential learning acquired through employment as an 
editor, freelance writer, reporter and photographer from 
1972 - 1993. David received 7 course credits through a combi- 
nation of product assessments, portfolio and demonstrations. 
Subsequent to his successful completion of his studies, David 
has been hired full-time as an editor at the Ottawa Citizen and 
as-a part-time teacher in the Journalism program at 


Algonquin College. 


- Related by D. Shaugnessy for David, Algonquin College 
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French. The findings of three PLA pilot projects 
that addressed various aspects of this issue (see 
pages 19 and 22-23) will be incorporated in for- 
mulating a comprehensive recommendation, as 
requested by the Minister. 


Previously there were few data to support the 
review of PLA funding and fees. However, in the 
coming year, adequate information for the con- 
ducting of such a review is expected to be avail- 
able. The PLA Secretariat will work with various 
committees concerned with college-funding issues 
to complete this review. 


One important way in which links with external 
stakeholders are maintained is through their mem- 
bership in the PLA Group. In 1994/95, the group 
expects to expand its member base to include rep- 
resentatives from the university sector as well as 
Abonginal representation from within the college 
system. These members will bring forward the con- 
cems and perspectives of their constituencies and 
will facilitate wider sharing of PLA information. 


The three phases of PLA pilot projects have pro- 
vided valuable insights into the implementation of 
PLA in the college system. Although colleges 
applied for project grants based on their own PLA- 
development needs, the project results have had 
applications beyond the college system in Ontario 
and have been used to great advantage in other 
provinces. 


The need for new pilot projects is ongoing. For 
example, the colleges are still exploring ways to 
accelerate the development of challenge processes 
and to reduce costs. The identification of new 
ways of making portfolio development courses, 
and assessment of prior learning in general, more 
attractive to learners is a subject for further study in 
1994/95. 


The pnior activities of Loyalist College and First 
Nations Technical Institute in incorporating PLA 
in their Human Services programs, and First 
Nations Technical Institute’s annual PLA confer- 
ence, have contributed to expanding awareness of 
PLA among Abonginal communities. However, 
further efforts to expand that awareness are need- 
ed; specifically, Aboriginal learners need general 
information about the assessment of prior learning 
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and information about PLA processes related to 
their culture. The PLA Group will examine how 
college PLA activities can be tailored to meet the 
needs of Aboriginal learners. 


The PLA Group, in collaboration with the col- 
leges, will establish a strategy for increasing general 
awareness of PLA among external stakeholders, 
thereby increasing the support and demand for 
PLA. The strategy will also involve providing 
opportunities for external partners to participate in 
the various levels of the PLA process. 


The PLA Secretariat will participate in developing 
and coordinating the National Forum on Pnor 
Learning Assessment, to be held on October 23-25, 
1995, in Ottawa. Human Resources Development 
Canada is sponsoring the forum, and Ontario is 
expected to play a major role, sharing its expeni- 
ences with PLA over the last three years. 


In sum, the PLA Group looks forward to a year 
of challenges and rewards in developing the PLA 
initiative in Ontario’s colleges. 


PLA PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR 
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Appendix 1: Requirements in Making Courses 
Eligible for Challenge and 
Definitions of “Prior Learning 
Assessment”, “Challenge Process’’, 
and “Eligible for Challenge” 


Dv» Ministry Ministére Mowat Bios eee oot 
5 z , ueen Ss ueen Ss Fal 
of Education de I’Education Toronto, Ontario Toronto (Ontario) 
be ! M7A 1L2 M7A 1L2 
mame and lraining et de la Formation Telephone (416)325-2600 Téléphone (416) 325-2600 


Ontario Facsimile (416) 325-2608 Télécolpieur (416) 325-2608 


Minister Ministre 


June 13, 1994 


MEMORANDUM TO: Presidents 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 


SUBJECT: Implementation of Prior Learning Assessment Challenge 


Processes in Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 


I recently received several recommendations from the Council of Regents and the 
Prior Learning Assessment Advisory and Coordinating Group (PLA Group) on 
matters relating to system-wide implementation of prior learning assessment 
challenge processes at Ontario’s colleges. 


I have reviewed the PLA Group’s recommendations on preparing courses for 
challenge through the implementation of college workplans over the three-year 
PLA implementation period. I am advised that the workplans submitted by colleges 
demonstrate commitment and diligence toward implementing high quality 
challenge processes. I have also been advised of colleges’ concern that 
notwithstanding their best efforts, current financial pressures, restructuring 
activities and other initiatives may have an impact on colleges’ capacities to fulfill 
the goals outlined in the workplans. 


I accept the PLA Group’s recommendations and therefore wish to advise you that 
additional flexibility will be given to colleges in the timing of their challenge 
workplan activities. However, colleges should continue to work toward making all 
courses that are part of Ministry-approved programs eligible for challenge by the end 
of the three-year PLA implementation period (June 1996). 


I have also reviewed the attached definitions of “prior learning assessment”, 
“challenge process” and “eligible for challenge” and agree that their adoption will 
help to maintain consistency in PLA implementation in Ontario’s Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. For your information, these definitions are 
accompanied by explanatory notes prepared by staff at the PLA Secretariat. 


Therefore, for each course considered “eligible for challenge”, colleges should make 
publicly available a form outlining the information the PLA candidates will need in 
order to make a decision about challenging the course. The form should include 
such information as the course’s learning outcomes, criteria for success, indicators of 
the importance of the expected learning where applicable (weighting), possible or 
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available assessment/evaluation methods and tools, and supports available to 
learners (e.g., sample tests, study guides, etc.). 


I am asking that this September, colleges start listing all courses which are “eligible 
for challenge” in accordance with the definition. This listing should be provided to 
the PLA Group and made available to the public. 


I have asked the PLA Group to report to me annually on progress made by the 
colleges in implementing PLA. The colleges’ lists of courses that are challengeable, in 
combination with the colleges’ workplans, will help them monitor system-wide 
progress. The PLA Secretariat at the Council of Regents will work with colleges to 
assist wherever possible in the further development and implementation of the 
workplans. 


I would like to commend Ontario’s colleges, the PLA Advisory and Coordinating 
Group, and all participants in the consultations and the work relating to preparation 
of PLA challenge processes for their interest, cooperation and diligence in addressing 
the above issues. I hope that this positive approach to system-wide policy 
development will continue and that the above decisions will assist colleges to 
provide high quality prior learning assessment services which are SSNS 
equitable and fair to all learners across Ontario. 


For further information, please contact Louis Lizotte, PLA Coordinator at the 
Council of Regents, at (416) 325-1784. 


Dave Cooke, Minister 
M.P.P., Windsor-Riverside 


c.c. PLA contacts 
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DEFINITION OF “PRIOR LEARNING ASSESSMENT” 


Prior learning assessment (PLA) is a process which uses a variety of tools to help learners reflect 
on, identify, articulate and demonstrate past learning which has been acquired through study, 
work and other life experiences and which is not recognized through formal transfer of credit 
mechanisms. PLA allows the evaluation of past learning against established academic standards 
so that credit can be awarded by a credentialling body. 


Current Application: 

In Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, the PLA system currently evaluates prior 
learning and relates it to existing courses through portfolio assessment and challenge evaluation, 
for the purpose of granting college credit. 


Explanatory Note Re: Definition of Prior Learning Assessment 


“Study” includes formal studies which have taken place at educational institutions in other 
jurisdictions but for which learners have no or insufficient documentation to verify the learning 
acquired. It also includes formal studies which have taken place in programs outside Ontario’s 
educational institutions (e.g., workplace training programs). 


“Formal transfer of credit mechanisms” refers to the administrative processes currently in place at 
Ontario’s colleges through which a review of learners’ transcripts results in the granting of credit or 
exemption for learning acquired at other institutions formally recognized by the college as 
educational institutions. This includes, for example, recognition of credits awarded on transcripts 
from universities, other community colleges and educational institutions in other jurisdictions to 
the extent that they are currently, formally recognized by the college. 


Certificates of Qualifications in the regulated trades are not issued by educational institutions and 
are therefore not included in the meaning of transfer of credit. Acquired learning which leads an 
individual to qualify for a certificate of qualification can be appropriately credited through prior 
learning assessment. 


“Credentialling body” refers to formal educational institutions and occupational accrediting 
bodies which are recognized by a college. These include, for example, secondary schools, colleges 
of applied arts and technology, CEGEPs, universities, and other provincially recognized providers 
of formal education such as the Michener Institute, FNTI, and a number of self-governing 
occupational bodies. 


“Current Application” refers to the context in which prior learning assessment is currently being 
applied at Ontario’s community colleges. Other prior learning assessment activities such as block 
assessments and evaluation of non-college programs for credit are not Ontario’s focus at this time. 


APPENDIX 1 
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DEFINITION OF “CHALLENGE PROCESS” 


A challenge process is a method of assessment, other than portfolio, developed and evaluated by 
subject-expert faculty to measure an individual’s learning achievements against course learning 
outcomes. It measures demonstrated learning through a variety of written and non-written 
evaluation methods, for the purpose of awarding credit without requiring enrolment in a course. 


Explanatory Note Re: Definition of Challenge Process 


“Subject-expert faculty” refers to a faculty member who is thoroughly familiar with the learning 
requirements and assessment methods and tools of a particular course and is in the best position 
to evaluate an individual's learning in relation to that course. Typically, it would be a faculty 
member who teaches or has taught the course at the college. 


“Learning outcomes” describe what the learner should know and be able to do in order to be 
granted credit for a course. Some learning outcomes may be deemed essential; others may be 
optional or desirable. Content and contexts in which learning has been achieved is less 
important than the demonstration of its achievement. 


The development of “learning outcomes” for college programs is a component of the CSAC 
initiative. (See CSAC’s Guidelines to the Development of Standards of Achievement through Learning 
Outcomes — January 1994). The development of learning outcomes for college courses is the 
responsibility of colleges. 


“Variety of written and non-written evaluation methods” refers to the range of evaluation tools 
and techniques that should be considered in developing evaluation activities for courses. They 
include but are not limited to essay writing, short answer tasks, journals, reports, articles, multiple 
choice, true/false, demonstrations, simulations, role plays, case studies, interviews, oral 
presentations, and product development. 
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DEFINITION OF “ELIGIBLE FOR CHALLENGE” 


Courses eligible for challenge are those for which clear statements of learning outcomes have 
been prepared; broad areas of content and their relative importance (where applicable) have been 
identified; criteria for success have been established; a range of assessment processes, tools, and 
supports have been identified, and can be made available to learners within a reasonable period 
of time. 


Explanatory Note Re: Meaning of Eligible for Challenge 


A course which is “eligible for challenge” is one in which the evaluation facilitates the 
recognition of all learning which meets expected learning outcomes for that particular course. The 
expected level of course preparation is articulated in the attached definition. It does not require the 
immediate availability of specific assessment tools, although this may be possible for some courses. 


“Reasonable period of time” refers to the earliest possible opportunity at which appropriate 
challenges can be administered in a highly accessible, cost-effective manner. Every possible effort 
should be made not to jeopardize the academic progress of the learner. In some cases, challenge 
processes will be immediately available; in other cases additional time for scheduling or 
acquisition of necessary equipment or space may be required. 


Setting reasonable time limits on requests for challenges would facilitate the delivery of this 
service. 


“Supports” refers to written or non-written materials and resources which should be made 
available to learners to help them to judge their potential success in completing a challenge process, 
and to help them to prepare for challenges. Examples of appropriate supports are: texts, reference 
material, manuals, handbooks, course outlines, sample questions or products, previous tests, 
course analysis forms, and other relevant reading materials. 


APPENDIX 1 
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Appendix 2: Letter to the Chair, Council of 
Regents, from the Minister 


imeloneieuey; AS, lsgye 


Mr. Richard Johnston 
Ghadi a COouncimliNOrm@=Regenits 
dikela iileyeore 

WSO) Bey Sreieesie 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5G 1N8 


Dear Mr. Johnston: 


On February 10, 1993, Cabinet gave final approval to the 
proposal to implement a comprehensive system of Prior 
Learning Assessment in Ontario’s colleges of applied 
arts and technology. The Government has agreed that 
prior learning assessment (PLA) in the colleges is to 
be based upon the following framework: 


in the initial three-year phase, prior 
learning assessment will focus on the 
portfolio development and challenge 
processes; 


by September 1994, 50 percent of courses at 
each college should be eligible for 
challenge; 


candidates for prior learning assessment must 
have reached either 19 years of age or have 
earned an Ontario Secondary School Diploma; 


in the initial three-year phase, candidates 
for the portfolio development course will be 
required to meet the normal language 
requirements for their chosen course/program; 


there will be a 25 percent residency 
requirement; 


college staff working as portfolio assessors, 
facilitators or portfolio development course 
instructors will receive appropriate training 
prior to their involvement in portfolio 
development and assessment. 


Both the portfolio development and challenge processes 
will be phased-in over the initial three-year period. 
As the PLA initiative is implemented, it is critical 
that Francophone students have access to these 
opportunities. 


My purpose in writing to you is to request that the 
Council of Regents establish a Prior Learning 
Assessment Advisory and Coordinating Group to guide the 
implementation of prior learning assessment in the 
initial three-year phase. The membership of the PLA 
Group should be along the lines recommended in the 
Final Report of the Advisory Committee on Prior 
Learning Assessment. In addition, I am asking that a 
Francophone sub-committee be established. When 
establishing the PLA Group, care should be taken to 
ensure that its membership reflects the diversity of 


Ontario’s population with attention paid to gender, 
racial and cultural diversity, persons with special 
needs, and Ontario’s geographic regions. At least four 
representatives of the Francophone community should be 
included as voting members in the PLA Group. 


The specific responsibilities of the PLA Advisory and 
Coordinating Group will be the provision of policy and 
funding advice relevant to prior learning assessment, 
planning, and the coordination of PLA training and mar- 
keting. The PLA Group will also be responsible for mon- 
itoring and evaluating the colleges’ experience with 
prior learning assessment and providing me with an 
annual report in this regard. 


I am also asking the PLA Group to conduct further study 
in a number of areas. Some of these areas were 
identified by the Council of Regents’ Advisory 
Committee on Prior Learning Assessment; the others from 
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pabe OL sEhergovernmenEwsmresponse cou Ehesneponeron 
Access to Professions and Trades. The areas of study 
are: 


the costs and benefits of extending PLA 
practices to include the evaluation of 
selected non-college programs; 


the issue of language competence and the 
portfolio process and the feasibility of 
developing approaches which for the purposes 
of PLA are not dependent upon English and 
French Language competence; 


the long-term cost of implementing a 
systematic approach to the evaluation of 
foreign academic credentials for the purpose 
of assessing academic equivalency in the 
college system; 


a process for developing upgrading and 
supplementary education programs for foreign 
trained individuals who need additional 
education or training to tender professions or 
iEGcadesr 


AS GOGalOneS oes TOnmwill i ebemmademancdalla blew roOrmene 
prior learning assessment initiative in fiscal 1993-94. 


Of this amount, $480,000 will support the work of the 
PLA Advisory and Coordinating Group including training 
costs. The remaining $1,020,000 will be maintained in 
the college operating grants to support the 
introduction of PLA in the colleges and to fund pilot 
projects. 


Before closing I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you, your staff, and the members of the Advisory 
Committee on Prior Learning Assessment for the 
excellent work which went into the development of the 
Final Report. The system of prior learning assessment 
which will now be implemented is based largely on the 
report’s recommendations. I would appreciate it if you 
could convey my thanks to your staff and the committee 
members. 


APPENDIX 2 


The implementation of prior learning assessment in the 
college system is an exciting and important initiative. 
I look forward to being kept apprised of the Council’s 
work aS we move into the next phase. 


Sincerely, 


Dave Cooke 
Minister 
M.P.P., Windsor-Riverside 


APPENDIX 
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Appendix 3: PLA Pre-implementation Committee 


This committee assisted the PLA Secretariat in 
analysing policy issues and preparing training for 
PLA, prior to the Minister’s announcement of sys- 
tem-wide PLA implementation and the establish- 
ment of the PLA Advisory and Coordinating 
Group. After the committee disbanded in 

Apmil 1993, many of its members continued to 
contribute to the development of PLA in various 


ways and settings. 


Members: 
Marilyn Black-Lambert 
Conestoga College 


Keren Braithwaite 
University of Toronto 


Roberta Burke 
Mohawk College 


Floreen Cleary 
Georgian College 


Ron Golemba 
Centennial College, OPSEU 


Don Groff 
First Nations Technical Institute 


Rae Gropper 
Mitchener Institute 


Carol Henry 
Seneca College 


Marti Jurmain 
Niagara College 


Maureen Kennedy Baker 
Seneca College 


Jane Kirkwood 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities 


Don Loraas 
Lambton College 


Maurice Perner 
Northern College 


Jacqueline Robertson 
La Cité collégiale 
Diane Shaughnessy 
Algonquin College 
Alan Thomas 


Ontanio Institute for Studies in Education 


Paul Zakos 
Loyalist College and First Nations Technical 
Institute 
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Appendix 4: PLA Facilitators at Ontario Colleges, 


June 1994 


College 


Algonquin College 
Cambnan College 


Canadore College 
Centennial College 

La Cité collégiale 
Collége Boréal 

Le Collége des Grands Lacs 
Conestoga College 
Confederation College 
Durham College 
Fanshawe College 
George Brown College 
Georgian College 
Humber College 
Lambton College 
Loyalist College 


Mohawk College 
Niagara College 
Northern College 


Sault College 

Seneca College 

Sheridan College 

Sir Sandford Fleming College 
St. Clair College 


St. Lawrence College 


PLA Facilitator 


Diane Shaughnessy 


Joanna Taylor (Eng.) 
Donald Pitre _— (Fr.) 


Anne Bell 

Betty McCulloch 
Jacqueline Robertson 
Chantal Pollock 
France Picard 

Eleanor Conlin 

John Hatton 

Marylyn West-Moynes 
Sandra Aarts 

Amy Thornton 

Mary O’Farrell-Bowers 
Pamela Mitchell 
George Allen 


Paul Zakos 
Ray Michol 


Roberta Burke 
Bnan Keppy 


Joan Ludwig (Eng.) 
Maurice Perner (Fr.) 


Sandi Mills 

Barbara White 

Barbara Handler 
Bonnie Kennedy 

Pat Hallahan 

Judith Anne Woodcock 
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Appendix 5: The PLA Regional Networks 


Eastern Region 


Algonquin College 

Durham College 

Loyalist College 

St. Lawrence College 

Sir Sandford Fleming College 


French-Language Network 


La Cité collégiale 
College Boréal 

Collége des Grands Lacs 
Collége Cambrian 
Collége Northern 


Northern Region 


Cambnian College 
Canadore College 
Confederation College 
Northern College 
Sault College 


Central Region 


George Brown College 
Georgian College 
Centennial College 
Sheridan College 
Humber College 
Seneca College 


Western Region 


Mohawk College 
Conestoga College 
Niagara College 
Lambton College 
St. Clair College 


Appendix 6: Challenge Development Targets 


The college work plans set the following 
September 1994 goals for preparing courses 
for challenge: 


“Eligible for Challenge” 


College Target for September 1994 
EIPONGUIKG Olle S Cm euara te ee or Ee cea eb FE ee enn 50% 
Samibrran Colle se: aaereaw we te ec eel ee. os ce a. e 50% 
Ara OTe Olle emer ee ee ca at Coe ee ee ee 50% 
Poa tescolleviale um. ae enepee Aeme brie e isc 5 os SS dn uty cet arcue 15% 
SOnestooa SUllece meres toes a alae ete es eee 25% 
(ontederation Olle Cem teere hadi) ohare hel 2 Se 30% 
MOTE Nai ee OCU C eaiie tar aka ae eae oe Foe egal a se anche epee 20% 
Gearee DOWN Olle cer amaa as ie ena Te tes. «(+ cde 50% 
SOTO Ol COC meme Rewer et td hum An ci @. ohhh cd neee es cree 43% 
FiemibenCollegens ...an see Oe 2% Ghee OF eae A Tr 50% 
Lambton College ....... 1.6.0.1 o eee eee ee 15% 

(by June 1994) 
ovalistiG olleGemanme xref Ato Seva ee NE bay 2c Pape sb ae 25% 
Ia Carieolle gems c.g nrg estos oko eet hs eeu ee eee 50% 
INorthern © colleges. wan ee iar terre get, et 35% 
SPU ONES eae her Ped nne sina So ch yleie g it,: Seeteae iy Wa 15% 
STC CAC: OUCCC Sera ea ae ho het WS ARES ssa cue grt iey eo ane ene 20% 
Sirpsanctordiblemuiia (Sollegew a Gir meet nett ea leis: 100% 
Sty Glair, College meme eee eee Os ora aie ME ent a. fs, 1s eke neers 20% 
MonawktG ollege mares ace ns SoS ere Bad Soe te ahs «ea 350 courses 
Sts ba Wrence.« Olle Seine nm tne seem te eine eee eee year 1 courses 
Sheridan, Gouecemie ce ce our heen ee unquantified 


for Sept. 1994 
(100% by 1995) 


@entennialGollegeane canta w at mene te Pent #25 none specified 
Rarishaw cy Olle Cetra erg fern Me rate ene nen ace te See ocak none specified 


This table was compiled from information provided 
by each college to the PLA Secretariat, in winter 
or spring 1994. 
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Appendix 7: OSAP/PLA Working Group Members 


Jane Kirkwood 
Ministry of Education and Training/Student 
Affairs Team 


Laurie Leslie 
Ministry of Education and Training/OSAP 


Louis Lizotte 
Ontario Council of Regents/PLA Secretariat 


Pamela Mitchell 
PLA Consultant 
Humber College 


Pat Scrase 
Financial Aid Administrator 
Humber College 


Barb White 

PLA Facilitator 

Seneca College 

Ins Williams 

Financial Aid Administrator 
Seneca College 
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Ethical Issues in PLA: A useful session for any- 
one practising PLA, in helping to evaluate appro- 


Appendix 8: Descriptions of PLA Training 
Sessions 


Level One 


Introduction to Prior Learning Assessment 
(PLA): This introductory session offers basic 
awareness training, including descriptions of inter- 
nationally accepted principles and practices of 
PLA. The objectives of this session are achieved 
when participants experience some degree of 
familiarity with the historical developments and 
‘concepts related to PLA. 


Local and Central Policies for PLA: 
Participants in this session examine critical issues 
which a formalized system of PLA must address. It 
analyses how institutions providing PLA, including 
Ontanio’s colleges, have applied the pnnciples and 
practices to fit their own needs and demographics. 


The Extension of the Principles of Adult 
Learning to PLA: The role of the principles of 
adult learning in PLA is put into perspective in this 
session. Participants apply the principles of adult 
learning to the practice of PLA, especially as this 
practice relates to what obtains in the college class- 
room setting. 


Level Two 


Learning Contracts and: Independent Study 
in PLA: This session examines how learning con- 
tracts and independent study may be used in assist- 
ing PLA learners who may need only to “top up” 
for a course or credit. 


Career and Educational Planning for PLA 
Candidates: This career and educational planning 
session is ideal for teachers of the portfolio devel- 
opment course. However, since not all PLA stu- 
dents enrol in portfolio development courses, PLA 
teachers or staff counselling one-to-one or in small 
groups, outside the context of the portfolio course, 
will find this session useful. It focuses on strategies 
for assisting PLA candidates to develop action plans 
for career and educational achievement and pre- 
pares participants to function in a PLA-related 
counselling role. 


pate conduct and clarify values in PLA practices. 
It also provides an opportunity for practitioners to 
explore the ethics involved in dealing with the 
personal and emotional experiences of learners. 
Small-group activities are included. 


Overcoming Barriers to Accessing PLA: The 
institutional factors and the personal characteristics 
of those adults for whom PLA is to provide access 
are analysed. After examining the nature of barners 
to accessing college training and credentials, partic- 
ipants develop strategies for minimizing such 
impediments and for enhancing access. 


The Role of Active Listening in PLA: This 
session discusses the pedagogical benefits of active 
listening. It also explores the dynamics of interper- 
sonal communications. The importance of listen- 
ing within the PLA process is emphasized. This 
training session consists of a presentation followed 
by individual application. 


Marketing PLA: This session can be used to sen- 
sitize PLA practitioners and administrators to the 
issues involved in directly or indirectly promoting 
PLA, in the colleges or the larger community. The 
trainer of this session may need to be prepared to 
deal with some negative attitudes towards PLA. 


Level Three 


Conducting a PLA Orientation Session: This 
session 1s appropriate for persons with an advanced 
understanding of PLA theories and processes. It 
will be most beneficial to persons directly involved 
in serving PLA applicants or conducting the PLA 
Onientation Sessions at their institutions. The 
trainer delivering this session will be very knowl- 
edgeable about the processes, practices, and proce- 
dures in PLA. 


PLA and Ontario’s Culturally Diverse 
Population: Participants in this session come into 
close encounter with issues which arise in teaching 
and counselling learners of differing ethnic ongins. 
It is expected that participants will leave the session 
with the understanding necessary for accommodat- 
ing cultural differences in the assessment process 
and an increased sensitivity to cultural differences, 
which will enhance the validity of assessment 
results. 
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Giving Feedback to the PLA Candidate: 
Because assessing prior learning relies heavily on 
active communication within the leaning and 
teaching relationship, this session introduces com- 
munication techniques and evaluates their appro- 
priateness for use with the PLA candidate. 


Sessions Developed by Central Region 
PLA project 


Two additional sessions, documented within 
Principles, Methods and Resources for Teaching and 
Facilitating the Portfolio Development Course — 
Resource Manual: Sample Portfolios, and Portfolio- 
Assisted Assessment of Prior Learning: Workshop 
Overview, were developed within a PLA pilot pro- 
ject by the Central Region (see page 18). 


Methods in Teaching the Portfolio Course: 
This additional workshop is designed for the facul- 
ty member who will participate in the teaching of 
portfolio development courses. It includes discus- 
sion of the principles and reasons for the approach- 
es introduced as well as for involving the learner 
within the teaching strategy. 


Methods of Assessing Portfolios: This addi- 
tional workshop explores the issues relevant to the 
assessment of portfolios for PLA. Participants get 
hands-on experience working with portfolios and 
use different strategies for focusing on what really 
counts in the portfolios being assessed. 


Appendix 9: Related Acronyms and Initialisms 


The acronyms and initialisms listed here are in 


some way related to the colleges of applied arts and 


technology and/or to the development and imple- 


mentation of prior learning assessment. 


ACAATO Association of Colleges of Applied Arts 


AEC 
BOG 
CAAT(s) 


CAEL 


CCHRD 


CELE 


COG 
COP 
COR 
CRALO 


SSAC 


ESE 
FML 
FNTI 
ESD 
GAS 
HRDC 


and Technology (Ontario) 
Aboriginal Education Council 
Board of governors 


College(s) of applied arts and technol- 
ogy (Ontano) 


Council on Adult and Expenental 
Learning 


College Consultants/Committees on 
Human Resource Development 


Conseil de l'éducation et de la forma- 
tion franco-ontariennes (Franco- 
Ontarian Education and Training 
Council) 


Council of Governors (ACAATO) 
Council of Presidents (ACAATO) 
Sec OG OR: 


College Registrars, Admissions, and 
Liaison Officers 


College Standards and Accreditation 
Council 


English as a Second enecaee 
French as a Mother Language 
First Nations Technical Institute 
French as a Second Language 
General Arts and Science 


Human Resource Development, 


Canada 


GAB 


MET 


OLE) ae 


OCOR 
OMDP 


OESEU 


OSAP 
OSSD 
OSSGD 


OTAB 


PLA 
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Local Training and Adjustment Board 


Ministry of Education and Training 
(Ontano) 


Ontario Community College Student 
Parliamentary Association 


Ontario Council of Regents 


Ontario Management Development 
Program 


Ontario Public Service Employees 
Union 


Ontario Student Assistance Plan 
Ontario Secondary School Diploma 


Ontario Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma 


Ontario Training and Adjustment 
Board 


Prior learning assessment 


Appendix 10: Related Terms 


The terms defined here are in some way related to 
the colleges of applied arts and technology and/or 
to the development and implementation of prior 


learning assessment. 


Academic Upgrading — Educational programs to 
further develop academic or vocational compe- 
tence and/or qualifications. Such programs include 
adult training and college preparatory courses. 


Academic Year — A twelve-month penod begin- 
ning September 1 and ending August 31. The 
Academic Year usually is divided into three terms: 
Fall (September to December), Winter (January to 
Apnil), and Summer (May to August). 


Adult Training — Any instruction, other than 
university instruction, that provides a person with 
skills for, or improves a person’s skills in, an occu- 
pation. When applied to programs within the 
National Training Act, “adult” is defined as any 
person “no longer required by the law in the 
province in which he/she resides to attend 
school”. 


Advanced Standing Credit — Any credits which 
are awarded on enrolment in a college and which 
satisfy a college’s course or program requirements 
for a credential. Advanced standing credits must be 
within 75 per cent of a program’s total credits 
requirements (see Residency Requirement). 


Agency-Assisted Student — A student whose 
fees are paid by some agency such as the Worker’s 
Compensation Board, the Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services, or the Canada 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. This 
term should not be confused with “sponsored stu- 
dent” (see below). 


Apprenticeship Training — A structured pro- 
gram of on-the-job and related classroom training 
in more than 600 skilled construction, motive- 
power, industrial, and service trades. About 90 per 
cent of apprenticeship training in Ontario is deliv- 
ered in the workplace; the remainder is done at 
colleges. OTAB manages the delivery of appren- 
ticeship training. 


Central Admissions Publication — An up-to- 
date compilation of the college’s admission criteria 
and selection procedures on a program-by-pro- 
gram basis, which is available for public reference 
through the office of the registrar. 


Certificate — The document awarded by the 
board of governors in recognition of successful 
completion of a program requiring less than four 
semesters of study. 


Challenge Process — Methods of assessment 
other than portfolio, developed and evaluated by 
subject-expert faculty to measure an individual’s 
learning achievements against course learning out- 
comes. It measures demonstrated learning through 
a variety of written and non-written evaluation 
methods, for the purpose of awarding credit with- 
out requiring enrolment in a course. 


Choices — A HRDC-administered program/com- 
puter search of occupations and of education and 
training programs and schools, providing a link 
between specific occupations and available pro- 
grams of study. 


College Service Area (or Catchment Area) — 
The geographic service area within which the col- 
lege has the primary responsibility for meeting the 
educational and training needs of the community, 


“subject to available resources. All college facilities 


are located within the service area. 


Competency Benchmarks, Training Profiles, 
Provincial Program Guidelines — Guidelines or 
standards of occupations or careers for which pro- 
grams exist in the colleges - for example, architec- 
tural technologist, general machinist, registered 
nurse - and which can be used as the basis for the 
development of program curnicula, or as tools to 
evaluate the effectiveness of existing programs. 


Contact Hour — Time spent by students in con- 
tact with college resources, usually in the class- 
room during the delivery of a course. 


Continuing Education Programs — Programs 
in which courses are not required to be completed 
within an established penod. 


Continuous Intake/Exit — A program without 
predetermined commencement and completion 
dates, allowing students to be accepted or graduat- 
ed at any time according to actual student demand 
and staff resources. 


Co-operative Program — A program which for- 
mally integrates the student’s academic study with 
paid work experience in cooperating employer 
organizations by alternating periods of work expe- 
nence with periods of institutional study, and in 
which the total co-operative work experience rep- 
resents a minimum of 30 per cent of the time spent 
in academic study. 


Counselling Services — A confidential service 
provided by college staff to students who wish to 
discuss academic, vocational, personal, financial, 
learning disability, or handicap problems or oppor- 
tunities. 


Course — A unit of instruction or learning which 
may be available to students either as part of a pro- 
gram of instruction or as a discrete educational 
offering. 


Course (Credit) — A course whose successful 
completion provides credit or credits towards a 
college certificate or diploma or other academic 
accreditation. 


Course (Non-Credit) — A course for which no 
credit is given. 


Courses Eligible for Challenge — Those courses 
which have clear statements of learning outcomes, 
areas of content, criteria for success, and specified 
assessment methodologies, and which are available 
to PLA candidates within a reasonable penod of 
time. 


Credit — The acknowledgment of a student’s suc- 
cessful completion of a course, or its equivalent, 
leading to a certificate or diploma or other acade- 


mic accreditation. 


Day Release — A system of in-school training 
referral whereby employers allow their employees 
to attend a college (usually one day per week) 
without loss of pay. 


Diploma — The document awarded by the board 
of governors of the college in recognition of suc- 
cessful completion of a program requiring at least 
four semesters of study. 


Direct Purchase — That purchase mechanism by 
which the federal government purchases training 
directly from public institutions (colleges). 
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English as a Second Language (ESL) — 
Modified English-language programs specifically 
designed for persons unable to communicate in 
English, emphasizing English fluency and some 
cultural/work orientation. 


Equivalent Standing — Academic standing from 
other provinces and countries which is recognized 
as the equivalent of an OSSD or OSSGD for 
admission purposes. 


French as a Second Language — Modified 
French-language programs specifically designed for 
persons unable to communicate in French, empha- 
sizing French fluency and some cultural/work on- 
entation. 


Full-Time Program — A program in which all 
courses are scheduled to be completed within an 
established period. 


Full-Time Student — In the non-operating con- 
text, a student who is so designated by the college. 
Designation may vary from one college to another. 
In the operating grant context, a student enrolled 
in a postsecondary program, provided the student 
is carrying a course load of at least 70 per cent of 
the nominal student contact hours or 66.6 per cent 
of the courses normally required by the program. 


Indirect Purchase — A purchase mechanism by 
which the federal government contracts with a 
coordinating group for the purchase of training 
and/or training delivery. Depending on the nature 
of specific projects, colleges may act as managing 
coordinators, where they have overall project 
responsibility, or may subcontract with third-party 
managing coordinators for the provision of a por- 
tion of the training (normally in-school). 


Mature Student — A student who is nineteen 
years of age on or before the date of commence- 
ment of a program and who lacks an OSSGD or 
OSSD. 


Modular Training — Flexible, performance-based 
training delivered in incremental steps with accred- 
itation provided on successful completion of each 
module. Such training can be delivered at the col- 
lege or on the job. 
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Non-Semestered Program — A program which 
is not scheduled in accordance with the regular 

Fall and Winter semesters and in which instruction 
continues without the regularly scheduled summer 


break. 


Ontario Management Development Program 
(OMDP) — College-delivered program to assist 
employees and owner/managers to improve their 
supervisory skills. 


Ontario Secondary School Diploma (OSSD) 
— Granted to students who started a secondary 
school program on or after September 1, 1984, and 
who successfully complete a minimum of 30 cred- 
its (16 of which are compulsory). The OSSD 
replaces the Ontario Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma (OSSGD). The OSSGD still applies to 
students who entered secondary school prior to 
September 1, 1984. 


Ontario Student Assistance Program (OSAP) 
— A system of financial assistance for students, 
designed to supplement, but not replace, the finan- 
cial resources of students and their immediate fam- 
ilies. OSAP compnises Ontario Study Grant Plan; 
Canada Student Loans Plan; Ontario Special 
Bursary Plan; Ontario Work-Study Plan; and Part- 
Time Student Loans Plan. 


Part-Time Education Programs — Programs in 
which courses are not required to be completed 
within an established period. 


Part-Time Student — A student who, at any 
given time, is not taking a full schedule of courses; 
e.g., a student who is enrolled in a full-time pro- 
gram on a part-time basis (under normal circum- 
stances, Carrying a course load which is less than 70 
per cent of the normal student contact hours or 
less than two-thirds of the courses normally 
required by thé program) or who is enrolled in a 
part-time program. 


Portfolio Assessment — The critical review by 
subject-expert faculty of a dossier produced by a 
PLA candidate to document pnor acquisition of 
the knowledge and skills taught within a course, 
and to gain the credit for that course. This assess- 
ment is distinct from challenge assessments and 
does not require enrolment in any course. 


Portfolio Development Course — A course 
designed to assist learners to analyse and document 
their learning, plan their vocational and/or acade- 
mic career, and to request college course credits 
for their learning. Portfolio development courses 
are a PLA activity, funded by the Ministry of 
Education and Training. 


Prior Learning Assessment — A process which 
uses a variety of-tools to help learners reflect on, 
identify, articulate, and demonstrate past learning 
which has been acquired through study, work, and 
other life experiences, and which is not recognized 
through formal transfer-of-credit mechanisms. 
PLA allows the evaluation of past learning against 
established academic standards so that credit can be 


_awarded by a credenualling body. 


Program of Instruction — A group of related 
courses leading to a diploma, certificate, or other 
document awarded by a board of governors. 


Residency Requirement — The minimum num- 
ber of credits (or length of time) that must be 
taken through courses under the direct supervision 
of faculty of the credential-issuing college in order 
to obtain that credential. 


Sponsored Student — A student on whose behalf 
an agency, usually governmental, pays the entire 
educational cost, not just the standard tuition fee. 
Compare “agency-assisted student”, above. 
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